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THE PASSING OF DUNBAR. A meteor flashing through the sky; 
A phantom ship at sea; 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar died at his |The sorrow of a love-felt sigh— 
home in Dayton, Ohio, Friday, Feb-| Fathomless and free! 
ruary 9, 1906, at the age of thirty-four. 
His passing is not only an irre-, Dunbar was a matchless poet—a 
trievable loss to the Negro race in the ; Singer of songs serious and songs jo- 
United States, but a serious loss to | cose—songs dealing with vital and 
American Letters. Dunbar was the Weighty problems as weil as those hav- 
inimitable and incomparable poet of |ing to do with matters light and triv- 
ial. 





his race—the premier writer of both 
prose and poetry and the finest delin- The real poet is not like other speci- 
eator of Negro character who ever |mens of humanity. He is like an aim- 
lived. He was extraordinarily pro-|less spirit with wandering proclivities 
lific and remarkably versatile. What- | who springs from some celestial sphere 
ever may be said to the contrary, he |into our very material world; is often 
was essentially an American poet and | neglected, heartbroken and killed by 
his lines exhibit a sincerity and charm | his battling for existence amid the 
that are not found in the writings of | fierce activities of mortals who strug- 
other Americans, except, perhaps, in/|gle only for things tangible—things 
the case of Edgar Allan Poe and Walt | capable of being exchanged for gold. 
Whitman. | Dunbar was born in obscurity among 

Again, Dunbar’s lines are always | unpropitious environment. There was 
spontaneous. They sing themselves.|no ray of hope in the future for him. 
This can hardly be said of other writ- | His parents were poor ex-slaves and 
ers of his time. As was written of _ while both could read and write; there 
Edgar Allan Poe, we may write of | is no record of either of them having 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar: written a single verse of poetry. Dun- 
Matchless, insane, volcanic child; bar was educated in the public schools 
A lighthouse in the gloom; of Dayton and was .well known and 


A genius, lofty, weira and wild, 


Triumphant o’er the tomb. highly respected by all classes of citi- 


Unb . amet k , zens in his community. He gained a 
nborn ages yet sha nee : 

Around thy peerless light, national reputation as a writer of Ne- 
And other lofty minds shall feel gro dialect and his books have been 
Thy intellectual might. — read in every part of the civilized 
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world. His first book of poems was an 
unpretentious little volume, “Oak and 
Ivy” gotten out at his own expense by 
a local printer and at & time -when he 
was laboring in the capacity of elevator 
boy in the oldest hotel in his na- 
tive city. It was favorably received by 
the highest literary authorities and 
in 1895 was endorsed as real poetry by 
William Dean Howells, the great nov- 
elist. With this indorsement, Dunbar 
advanced and improved rapidly in 
his style and was soon able to reap a 
substantial reward from the sale of 
his books and short sketches pub- 
lished in magazines throughout the 
country. 

LCunbar was an impulsive and ten- 
der-hearted soul, and his personality 
was magnetic in a remarkable degree. 
There was a grace and inspiration in 
his ordinary conversation that never 
failed to charm those who came in 
contact with him. Above all things, 
he was a lover of his race. To hear 
him speak in melodious tones of his 
“Little Brown Girl,” or his “Little 


Black Girl,” with a ring of intense love | 


and deep sincerity, impressed you with 
the idea that he saw in his race the 
same spiritual loveliness and affinity 
that men of other races recognize in 
their own. 

Dunbar’s work is imperishable. The 
glory of an orator while inspiring for 
the moment, weakens and fades with 

time and even though his eloquent 
period and impressive mien may fill the 
heart and his sententious tones please 
the ear for a moment, ere his words 
have fallen from his lips they are for- 
gotten and lost forever. The fame of 
a soldier carries too often the memo- 
ries of unholy conquests, unspeakable 
cruelties and horrible destruction of 
human life, and hence it flourishes for 
a day and vanishes. But the song of 


a true poet once set afloat upon the sea 





of human hearts, is ever fresh, ever 
pleasing, ever ringing from age to 
age; giving to the world a bene- 
diction that enriches human exist- 
ence. Dunbar won recognition not 
because he wasa black man, but 
because he was a man of genius, 
and genius is not limited by race, 
condition or country. The genius 
comes occasionally from very humble 
environment and from corners of the 
earth that have been totally negleeted 
and from members of a race that was 
never thought to deserve any sort of 
recognition. 

Dunbar did must to dignify the 

race problem by portraying in a vivid 
manner the quaint customs, the weird 
folk-lore, and the aspirations of the 
ex-slave class in the southern sections 
of our great country. As was said 
by one of our contemporaries, “He has 
won a place in American literature of 
| which he cannot be deprived by preju- 
'dice, because its history would be in- 
| complete without the new and fine ele- 
| ment which he supplies.” 
Dunbar was a philosopher as well as 
‘as a wit. He lived a dual life—the 
|true fruit of genius. He was constant- 
ily found oscillating between Bohemia 
jand the staid world of conventionali- 
ty; and his friends were counted 
‘among all, classes. He glorified and 
|emblazoned the true traits and charac- 
|teristics of an humble race by his 
‘burning and inexhaustible imagination 
‘and he coined into golden phrases, 
|melodies that will circle around the 
Olympian heights of love and hope for 
all time to come. In all twenty-one 
books have been published to his cred- 
it. Of this number, the following are 
,found in our collection: “Lyrics of 
Love and Laughter’; “Lyrics of the 
t gearthside”; “Lyrics of Lowly Life”; 
|“In Old Plantation Days”; “The Fan- 
| atics”; “The Sport of the Gods”; 
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“The Uncalled”; “The Strength of 
Gideon”; “Folks From Dixie”; “The 
Love of Landry”; “Candle-Lightin’ 
Time.” 


Following are a few of the 
which show how profoundly Dunbar 
life 


poems 


contemplated and the objects of 
life: 
MORTALITY. 
Ashes to ashes, dust unto dust, 
What of his loving, what of his lust? 


What of his passion, what of his pain? | 


What of his poverty, what of his pride? 
Earth, the great mother, has called him 


again; 

Deeply he sleeps, the world’s verdict 
defied. 

Shall he be tried again? Shall he go 
free? 


Who shall the court convene? Where 
shall it be? 
No answer on the land, none from the 


sea. 

Only we know that as he did, we 
must: 

You with your theories, you with your 
trust,— 


Ashes to ashes, dust unto dust! 

A great many real, as well as pure- 
ly imaginative troubles, hardships and 
dangers confront the Negro in this 
country at the present time, but we 
would advise that each one peg away 
lustily at some real difficulty and solve 
it if he can, but do not permit yourself 
to brood over imaginary problems. It 
would be well to bear in mind Paul 
Dunbar’s “Keep Pluggin’ Away.” 

“If the hills are high before and the 
paths are hard to climb, 

Keep a-pluggin’ away, 

And remember that success comes to 
him who bides his time, 

Keep pluggin’ away.” 





CONSCIENCE AND REMORSE. 





“Good-bye,” I said to my conscience— 
“Good-bye for aye and aye,” 
And I put her hands off harshly, 
And turned my face away; 
And conscience smitten sorely 
Returned not from that day. 


But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace; 
And I cried: “Come back, 

science; 
I long to see thy face.” 
But conscience cried: ‘I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.” 


my cop- 





THE PATH. 


There are no beaten paths to Glory’s 
height. 

There are no rules to compass great- 
ness known; 

|Each for himself must cleave a path 
alone, 

And press his own way forward in the 
fight. 

Smooth is the way to ease and calm 
delight, 

And soft the road Sloth chooseth for 
her own; 

But he who craves the flower of life 
full-blown, 


Must struggle up in all his armor 
dight! 

What though the burden bear him sore- 
ly down 

And crush to dust the mountain of his 
pride 


Ah, then, with strong heart let him 
still abide; 

For rugged is the roadway to renown, 

Nor may he hope to gain the envied 
crown 

| Till he hath thrust the looming rocks 
aside. 





LIFE. 





|A crust of bread and a corner to sleep 
in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to 
weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but the moans come 
double; 

And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes 
precious, 
With the smile to-warm and the tears 
to refresh us; 
And joy seems sweeter 
come after, 
| And a moan is the finest of foils for 
laughter; 
| And that is life! 


when cares 
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THE WARRIORS PRAYER. 





Long since, in sore distress, I heard | Canal. 


one pray, 


“Lord, who prevailest with resistless |of the real conditions of Haiti. 


might, 


| 

|hand investigations of problems _in- 
|volved in the control of the Panama 
The subject is discussed at 
llength and shows research and study 
The 
fone hundred years of Haitian inde- 


Ever from war and strife keep me) pendence have, without doubt, been 


away, 
My battles fight!” 


I know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother after all be right; 
But mine shall be the warrior’s plea 
to thee— 
Strength for the fight. 


I do not ask that thou shall front the 
fray, 
And drive the warring foeman from 
my sight; 
I only ask, O Lord, by night, by day, 
Strength for the fight. 


When foes upon me press, let me not 
quail 
Nor think to turn me into coward 
flight. 
I only ask, to make mine arms prevail, 
Strength for the fight! 


Still let mine eyes look ever on the foe, 
Still let mine, armor case me strong 
and bright; 
And grant me, as I deal each righteous 
blow, 
Strength for the fight! 


And when, at eventide, the fray is 
done, 
‘My soul to Death’s bedchamber do 
thou light, 
And give me, be the field lost or won, 
Rest from the fight! 





ALEXANDER CRUMMELL—DEAD. 





Unto a nation whose sky was as night, 
Camest thou, holily, bearing thy light; 
And the dawn came, 

In it thy fame ‘* 

Flashed up in a flame. 





WHAT SHALL THE FUTURE OF 


HAITI BE? 





This is the subject of an article in 
this month’s issue of the “World’s 
Work” by Mr. Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 
which is the fourth of a series of first- 


years of gradual decline. When the 
|French left Haiti she was a paradise 
{compared with the Haiti of today. 
|Revolutions have exhausted her re- 
|sources and she now lies “panting for 
| French Rule was. It is well known 
|remarkable vicissitudes and foolish ca- 
'prices, and Mr. Lyle styles it as “a 
|drama of misery—misery amid opu- 
| lence.” 

| The author takes occasion to cite 
|this as proof positive that the Negro is 
lincapable of self-government, and on 
|\this we wish to take issue with him. 
|To see if Mr. Lyle is justified in ar- 
\riving at such a premature conclusion, 
|we must first consider the causes 
| which have moulded such a history for 
ithe Black Republic. In the first place, 
let us see what the character of the 
breath.” Her past has been one of 
that the French are a gay, voluptuous, 
jeasy-living people, and in Haiti where 
the necessities of life were free for 
them, this characteristic was carried 
to the extreme and life was one of in- 
tense joy and pleasure. Epaulettes, 
gay colors and pretentious dress were 
the delight of the French. This is the 
standard of a government that was set 
up as an ideal for an ignorant race 
that was to come into possession of 
absolute freedom and a country of 
their own to rule. Is it any wonder 
then, that Haiti should have adopted 
this very government when the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the working of a bet- 
ter one had been precluded by the ex- 
istence of slavery? It could not have: 
been expected that statesmanship 
would exist among slaves, yet this is 
true of Santo Domingo at the begin- 
ning of her freedom. If treachery had 
not deprived this little island of 
Toussaint L’Overture, one of the great- 
est statesmen that has ever lived, 
probably history would have to record 
a different story. The embryonic gov- 


|ernment of this man would have devel- 
|oped into one worthy of any mace. 


But with the deliverer and soul of 
Santo Domingo destroyed, the govern- 
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ment crumbled to pieces as easily as 
did fair Athens after the death 
Pericles. 


Haiti has no paralle) in history. No 
race that has ever been subjected 
slavery has succeeded in expelling the 
master and becoming sole possessor of 
the land. 
Rome have vanished from causes not 
unlike the troubles of Haiti. The 
Grecians and Romans were. white 
races and were never subjected to 
slavery. Have not the Romans been 
the law-givers of the world? Our own 
fair government cannot’. be claimed 
as the genius and statesmanship of 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is the most com- 
posite government in existence; it has 
borrowed from all civilized countries 
and has profited by the mistakes of 
vanished empires. The intellects that 
formed this democracy were not 
dwarfed and warped by slavery. Haiti 
has had no guide, but the precedent of 
the French, which was worse than 
none. Just hatred has prevented the 
reforms of the white man from taking 
hold upon the island. 


Now a new situation has presented 
itself in the control of the Panama 
Canal. Germany wishes possessions 
in this vicinity and her recent activi- 
ties in Haiti have aroused the suspi- 
cion and attentfon of the United 
States. Uncle Sam is too wise to al- 
low Germany to gain such an advan- 
tage as the partial suzerainty of Haiti, 
so the United States has become ac- 
tive and has entered the first wedge 
of influence in the construction of a 
railroad which will eventually connect 
Port au Prince with Port le Paix and 
with the Cape on the north, making a 
total of 300 miles, “passing through 
the richest portions of the richest 
island in the Caribbean.” The island 
yields iron, copper and gold to some 
extent, and an abundance of hard 
woods. For these economic reasons 
and the control of the Panama Canal 
the United States wishes to lead Haiti 
out of the mire. Mr. Lyle in closing 
remarks that “if the future of Haiti is 
not realized—rather our future in Hai- 
ti—it will, be our own fault. Officially, 
at least, there is increasing confidence 
toward us. We have but to cherish it 
by treating a simple and weaker peo- 


. of | 


The empires of Greece and | 


|}ple with honor and the more scrupu- 
lously because they have not always 
been treated so by the white men who 
were there before us.” 





to | 


ELBERT HUBBARD IN BOSTON. 


On Friday evening, February 2nd, 
Elbert Hubbard, the latter day phil- 
osopher, delivered an address before an 
audience that filled every available 
space in Chickering hall, on the sub- 
ject, “An Age of Commonsense.’’? He 
treated philosophy, religion, education 
law, medicine and the condition of 
the fortunate and unfortunate in our 
country in a new way. He had an au- 
dience that appeared to be in entire 
sympathy with him and his views, and 
his words evidently fell upon willing 
ears. He said in opening his address: 

A few years ago, we used to talk 
about good people and bad people, the 
saved and the lost. We do not do that 
now. We know that no man is per- 
fectly good and we do not believe that 
any man is absolutely bad; the saints 
are not all pure white, the devils are 
not all pure black, but are about 
equal; they are all a kind of slated 
gray. We used to hear men say that 
they were saved and they would point 
out other men who were lost. Saved 
from what? So far as I can compre- 
hend, ignorance, superstition and such 
things. Would a man say that he was 
entirely saved from all these things? 

One of the greatest lines ever writ- 
ten was that by Herbert Spencer in 
his definition of man. He says man- 
kind js an organism. No man lives 
unto himself alone. We are saved or 
we are lost all together. Destiny is 
one. There is no difference. The dif- 
ference we used to make is that we 
divided men into the educated and the 
uneducated. The educated had coliege 
training and the uneducated had not 
There is no end to education. Men 
are not educated or uneducated; they 
are uneducated and educated, and your 
best educated men are only educated 
just a little in some particular direc- 
tion. That man is the best educated 
who is the most useful. There is no 
|end to education, there is no limit, but 
I would say this, that a man is not fit 
'to be called educated unless he can 
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earn his own living; unless he pro- 
duces more than he consumes; unless 
the world is better because he is here. 
He has got to add to the wealth of the 
world, to the joy and the happiness of 
mankind. Every man should earn 
his own living. By this standard then, 
colleges and universities turn out some 
uneducated men. I[ am sorry to say 
this in this presence, but I have to 
do it. You know there is no science 
of education because science is a thing 
that is always what it claims. You 


mix a boy up with so much college cur- | 


riculum and you do not know what 


will happen; you only know one thing | 
and that is, that he will learn to smoke | 


cigarettes. You may send him to Pre- 
paratory school for two years and to 
Harvard for four years and when he 


comes back, you may have to support, 


him the rest of his life. We do not get 
our education in college excepting in 
a very slight degree. 

To explain a few particulars: 
is a difference between going to col- 
lege and being sent to college. You 
may lead a boy to college, but you 
cannot make him think. Now, the 
great college man knows perfectly well 
the futility, and absurdity of very 
much that passes for education. Pres- 


ident Eliot of Harvard, an honorable | 


and splendid man, who does not talk 
it here, but when he comes to Buffalo, 
he tells what he thinks of it. He said, 
“T will never. be satisfied until one- 
half of the curriculum at Harvard is 
devoted to doing things instead of 
merely talking them. I want the col- 
lege course to be cut down to, from 
four to three years.” . 


Herbert Spencer said that the world 


has only produced five educated men. | 


That is to say, men of brains. These 


are five men in history who are incom- | 


parably beyond the rest of mankind. 
Only five. The other day in Chicago a 


woman came up to me and I said to} 


her,—Herbert Spencer said, “the world 
had produced only five educated men!” 
She said, “Who are the other four?” 
I will name you the men whom Her- 
bert Spencer names: Socrates, the 
Greek; Aristotle, the Massadonian; 
Leonidas, the Italian; Alexander Von 
Humbolt, the German; and Sir Isaac 
Would you 


Newton, the Englishman. 


there | 


~~ name Herbert Spencer himself? 
He was not a university man. None of 
the others were. Socrates was not, I 
know. Sir Isaac Newton was, but he 
worked his way through Cambridge. 
| One of the things he used to do was to 
wash windows. Can you get a position 
|at Harvard or Yale to wash windows? 
|The President of Yale said to me less 
| than two weeks ago, that the man who 
| succeeds at Yale is the man who works 
| his way through. : 

The value of education lies in getting 
it. You cannot import your education, 
| you have got to work for it. Work to 
get education, work to keep it, work 
to use it. The man who gives up work 
to enjoy life never enjoys it. I dis- 
covered that day before yesterday. 
| You must get it out of your work. A 
man who does not enjoy his work 
never enjoys anything. He is prepar- 
ing for death. I am not preparing for 
death, neither are you. But I know 
just as much about it as anybody and 
I do not know anything; but I tell 
you what I am trying to do, I am just 
| living up to my highest and best here 
and now I believe that to be the 
best preparation for the life to come— 

if there is one. The kind of man I 

will be tomorrow is the same kind I 
|am today because yesterday I was 
| getting ready for today and today I am 
|getting ready for tomorrow. They 
used to tell us, you know, that God 
| kept an account book and had a 
private secretary to keep a record of 

the bad things and the good things. 
| We do not believe that now any more. 

Why, if you are in a good business, 
| keep at it. The beszt preparation for a 
higher life is to do your work well 
whatever it may be. It is just as ne- 


cessary to plow, scrub and do laundry 
work as to write books. You do it all 
to the glory of God. If the work is 
necessary it is sacred, There is a cer- 
|; tain amount of work to do in the 
; world which is the reason some people 
| work from daylight until darkness 
}and then their work is never done. 
fe is due to the fact that other peo- 





ple never work at all and the business 
of the world today is to eliminate the 
parasite. 
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Mr. Hubbard said much more that 


interesting and helpful; but we 
reproduce from our notes tiie 


want of 


was 
cannot 
remainder of his address for 
time. 





JOHN WESLEY ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. Armstrong represents the digh- 
est type of American citizenship and 
illustrates to the Negro, north and 
south, the possibilities of the race to 


which he belongs. 

The success of his company right 
in the very midst of a wiaiirlpool of 
commercial activity and in the center 
of the section of our great common- 
wealth, where prejudice is said to 
exist in an alarming measure from 
the very outset, his business, by 


means of his diplomatic conduct, and 
strict adherence to duty, has waxed 
stronger and stvonger as the days 
have come and gone. His freedom 
from interference, the recognition in 
the marts of the incorporate rights 
and the.intrinsic strength of ais com- 
pany, are strong arguments that 
where talent is coupled with business, 
whether hidden beneath a black or 
white skin, it receives such recogni- 
tion as is needed in the furtherance 
of the aim for which the concern is 
started. The founder of this great 
corporation here, craves nothing more. 

Mr. Armstrong is, decidedly, an 
optimist and views askance the vam 
perings of the feather-weight theorist. 
His theory is “labor while you wait,” 
and having put it into practice, he has 
wrought to the undying fame of his 
race and himself, a business. that 
stamps upon the face of falsehood the 
very fact that it seeks to advertise, 


namely; the improvidence, shiftless- 
ness and incapacity of the Negro. 
gainst the snap judgment of the 


horde of chronic doubters which in- 
fest every community, he has tenaci- 
ously clung to his original purposes 
and entered the portals of success. 
He has opened the door of hope to 
many of his people and they have 
proudly entered the haven of daily em- 
ployment, receiving as a reward for 
their labor a competence commensur- 
ate to the tasks they perform. 

To have wrought so well as an or- 


iginator of this corporation in the 
state of Georgia it would be but nat- 
ural, taat those who do not know Mr. 
Armstrong wou!d suppose that all of 
his time is spent at his desk, investi- 
gating, reviewing and _ calculating. 
Such a conclusion would be sadly er- 
roneous. For, aside from business di- 
rectly connected with his company, he 
finds time for systematic reading. As 
a result, he conversant upon all 
questions uppermost in American 
thought—sociolcgy and economic con- 
ditions being his favorite studies. Mr. 
Armstrong is a writer of no mean abil- 
ity. His style is concise. His logic 
is striking and convincing. As a pub- 
lic debater he nas few equals. He has 
the knack of getting into his subject 
at the very outset and warming it 
with the natural zeal that is peculiar- 
ly his own. Highly appreciative audi- 
ences often sit beneath the influence 
of his expressions, unconscious of 
the inevitable flight of time, and feast 
upon his apt comparisons, his pleas- 
ing metaphor, inspiring metonomy and 
striking simile. : 


is 


His general manner and _ knightly 
bearing, coupled with his versatility 
and originality, make for him an en- 
viable place at all social gatherings. 


But let it ‘not pass from you that Mr. 
Armstrong is a business man and a 
student alonz corporative and 
economic lines. To the aged, he is 
the realization of hope; to the young, 
an example of possibilities; to the 
gainsayer and pessimist, a living con- 
tradiction; to the optimist, a visible 
and tangible materialization of fond- 
est hopes. 


When the country shall have pro- 
duced and trained by the score such 
young men as Mr. Armstrong, the 


shadows of adverse fate will lighten 
along our paths and the _ octopus, 
prejudice, will, as a result, cease to 
exercise his diabolical arms and lie 
dormant in a cesspool rendered poison 
by his own pernicious activity. 





TILLMAN AND DIXON. 


There is always the danger of carry- 
ing an opinion too far. The man who 
possesses a certain tenet, especially 
if the ultimate end is evil, and exe- 
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cutes it, even though he may find sym- 
pathizers, will be sure to end in dis- 
tress. The villifier and slahderer will 
eventually be the recipient of the con- 
tempt and scorn. “Curses recoil upon 
the head of him who imprecates 
them.” Such is the present condition 
of Senator Tillman and Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. Both are now thoroughly dis- 
graced in the minds of the entire pub- 
lic. Senator Tillman stepped beyond 
“the bounds of decency and manhood 
when he attempted to use his “pitch 
fork” on the person of President 
Roosevelt. When such a rustic as Till- 
man attempts to smirch the person of 
the President with grime, it is time 
that public opinion should gag his vile 
mouth, and such has been its proce- 
dure. The Boston Transcript remarks 
that he “has long been regarded as 
an uncommon scold, possessing un- 
equalled powers of venom,’ while the 
New York Globe says “he has contin- 
ued his damaging self-revelation until 
it is no longer possible for the charita- 
ble to say that senatorial experience 
has educated him out of his original 
blackguardism.” 

As for Mr. Dixon. Jr., we will leave 
the South to condemn him. His latest 


novel, “The Clansman,” is the most 
disgraceful] hyperbole ever written. Mr. 
Dixon's highest ambition was to get 
this exaggerated story before the pub- 
lic at large and accordingly it was 
staged. But fortunately his purpose 
has been foiled and by the very south- 
ern white people he claims to be de- 
livering from black domination. His 
play has been received with hisses and 
howls even in the South, and the pres- 
sure of public opinion has forced it 
from the stage. We give two of the 
many editorials of Southern papers 
condemning the play which is evidence 
enough to show that “The Clansman” 
is a monstrous lie. The Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser is of the opinion that 
“It is bad, top, bottom, and sides, and 
it hurts,” and the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times says “It has been found neces- 
sary everywhere ‘The Clansman’ is 
. presented to exclude Negroes from the 
‘colored galleries’ for fear of assault 
and clashes that might easily be pre- 
cipitated during the, progress of and 
immediately after the performance of 





a word spoken to or by a Negro; a 
fact which is enough to condemn it as 
a popular play and to recommend its 
withdrawal from the stage.” 





AS TO POLITICAL BOSSISM. 





The aftermath of a great political 
contest brings to the plain citizen 
some very startling and complex ques- 
tions. The complete downfall and un- 
horsing of the bosses 1s one of the 
more recent surprises. We wonder if 
it is really possible to get rid of the 
bosses. It is easier to talk about it 
than it is to do it. The fact of the 
matter is the bosses are just as neces- 
sary in political affairs as generals 
are necessary in Military affairs. 

Bosses cannot he permanently dis- 
posed of. There may be a change in 
bosses—a bad one for a good one— 
but bosses we must have. In fact the 
masses need bosses—they cannot do 
without them. The masses have no 
time to look after details, the bosses 
have. 

The essential quality that the plain 
citizen to find in a boss is 
cleanliness—-cleanliness in morals. 
The chief fault, we believe, found with 
the average boss in our large city is 
not his inability to marshal his forces 
and manipulate the game in a satis- 
factory manner to the aspirants for 
public office; but his moral delinqin- 
cies. 

The blush must come to the cheek 
of the patriotic citizen when he con- 
templates the sad commentary made 
in the daily press upon the political 
tricks and habits of our bosses. 

How much respect for law and 
order can be infused in the ¢ommon 
people when they see the administra- 
tors of law enacting the part of bold 
buccaneers who fatten on fraud and 
crime and thrive on lawlessness? The 
men who manage campaigns and di- 
rect the voters in their duties as citi- 
zens shoulder grave responsibilities 
and should be clean, upright citizens. 
We do not object to a boss if he is a 
good one. 


expects 
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THE TALLADEGA INCIDENT. 





At Taliadega, Alabama, is located one 
of the most efficient institutions of 
learning for the Negro in the Southern 
States. On the 15th of January the col- 
lege employed a southern white man 
as assistant to the farm superintendent. 
The students became apprehensive at 
once that this meant humiliation and 
degradation to them. They resented 
the appearance of this southern white 


man as instructor and demanded his | 


removal. It appears that the faculty 
considered the demand of the students 
and asked them to refer their griev- 
ances to the officials of the American 
Missionary Association under whose 
direction the faculty was _ laboring. 
This was done. As to the outcome, 
we believe that the following letter 
from Dr. A. F. Beard, written to the 
editor of this magazine will fully ex- 
plain. 
New York, February 8. 1906. 

Mr. Charles Alexander, Editor and 

Publisher of Alexander’s Magazine, 

714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 

My Dear Sir: 

I cordially thank you for your letter 
of Feb. 6, and appreciate your approv- 
al of the course which we felt we must 
take at Talladega College. I do not 
wonder at all at the mistake which the 
young men made. The situation in 
which they find themselves and the in- 
justices Which come to them at almost 
every turn tends to make them sus- 
picious at times, even of their best 
friends. The action of the students 
was a blunder, but it was a very nat- 
ural one. I was sure, however, know- 
ing the mettle of their pasture, that 
when they had come to themselves, 
they would see their mistake, acknowl- 
edge it manfully and return as they 
did. You may recall a curious book 
published by Chas. McKay in London. 
entitled ‘“‘The Madness of Crowds.” He 
instances cases where millions of peo- 
ple have become simultaneously im- 
pressed with one delusion after an- 
other, and says, “men think in herds, 
and it will be seen that they go mad 
in herds, while they only recover their 
senses slowly, one by one.” When 
these students got away from the influ- 
ence of the multitude in cool consider- 
ation, the temporary influences ceased 





| 
land one by one they returned, so that 


{the school is now in its normal con- 
ldition again. There ts no room, of 
course, in a college for government by 
|the pupils. and there would have been 
| nothing but unkindness in the en- 
| dorsement of a prejudice against a 
;man because of his locality and color. 
| We are trying to give a broader, braver, 
better view of human brotherhood than 
this. 
Yours very cordially, 
A. F. BEARD. 





WE HONOR HIS MEMORY. 





Ninety-seven years ago, under in- 
auspicious conditions, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Emancipator, was born. It 
would be difficult for anyone to con- 
| ceive of harder circumstances than 
| those surrounding him in the Ken- 
tucky cabin during his adolescent pe- 
riod. His heroic struggle for an edu- 
| cation is familiar to every schoolboy. 
| Adverse conditions never daunted him. 
|The story of how he rose to the high- 
est place of honor among men of his 
| generation an inspiration to every 
|humble boy in the Republic. The 
|largeness of Lincoln's vision is grad- 
jually dawning upon us. Having en- 
|franchised himself from selfish and 
|}narrow views, he labored to the end 
|that others might likewise be so en- 
|franchised. He was a deep thinker 
;and an honest, dispassionate student 
|of human nature. Perfectly frank in 
|the expression of opinion, at no time 
|during his administration as President 
lof the United States did he exhibit 
|sentimentality.- He kept inviolate his 
|mental integrity. The Negro race in 
lthis country will never lose sight of 
|the grandeur of this great American 
|character and of the great debt of 
gratitude it owes to Lincoln, the 
| Emancipator. 





is 





A NEW ELECTRIC PLANT. 





The colored people of Nashville, 
|Tenn., having been forced in the Jim 
|Crow cars of the city, purchased au- 
| tomobiles and employed them as a 
}means of transportation instead of 
being driven to the Jim Crow cars. 
The Union Transportation Company, 
;composed entirely of colored men, was 
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forced to ask the Nashville Railway 
Light & Power Company te charge the 
batteries of the fourteen automobiles 
owned by it. The Nashville concern 
was perfectly willing to do this for a 
while, but now that the automobiles 
conducted by colored men have proven 
a success, the white company would 
not charge the batteries of the auto- 
mobiles any longer. This, of course, 
rendered the machines useless. But 
with admirable perseverance, the men 
who formed the Union Transportation 
Company were able to get money 
enough among members of their race 
to put in an electric plant of their 
own, and now they: are charging their 
own batteries from their own plant. 
This is a victory of which the entire 
race must feel proud. 





The more the people of this country 
hear of Governor Vardaman of Missis- 
sippi the more is his name linked with 
all that is coarse, cruel and vulgar. He 
is never so happy as when acting the 
part of a bully of the commonest type. 
Following close upon the heels of his 
message to the legislature, in which he 
recommended the withdrawal of State 
appropriations for Negro education, he 
hastened to add another chapter to his 
volume of iniquity by brutally assault- 
ing a miserable Negro convict. 

Think of it! The chief executive of 
a commonwealth of this great repub- 
lic, in A. D. 1906, cowardly kicking and 
cuffing a hapless creature because, for- 
sooth, he was impudent. His Excel- 
lency does not inform us how the con- 
vict showed his impudence. No, in- 
deed, for one who considers himself 
above the law does not fee] called upon 
to state in detail his reason for cum- 
mitting an offense which, to all civi- 
lized beings, is a violation of law. 

It requires no stretch of the imag- 
ination to see that such an act of Gov- 
ernor Vardaman has its malign influ- 
ence upon the lawless element of his 
constituents of whom he is a conspicu- 
ous representative. In fact, it would 
be strange if it were otherwise. Let-us 
not be surprised then at anything in 
the calendar of crime that may hap- 
pen in Mississippi, for the governor has 
passed along the word that summary 
punishment may be meted out to a Ne- 
gro for the crime of IMPUDENCE. 


And this incident leads to a con- 
sideration of the dangerous, almost 
treasonable, words that were spoken on 
|the floor of the senate last month by 
|Senator Tillman of South Carolina. 

Addressing the senate on his resolution 
|for an investigation of the ejection of 
Mrs. Morris from the White House, he 
said: “If the President is assassinat- 
ed, another will take his place, but if 
{our liberty is destroyed we have des- 
| potism,” or words to that effect. 

This one sentence is charged with 
}enough dynamite to blow the social 
order into smithereens, but it is. the 
logical conclusion of the political phil- 
osophy of the man who uttered it. 
Here, indeed, is a vivid reminder of the 
proposition that ‘as long as the hum- 
blest member of the body politic is de- 
prived of his liberty the liberty of the 
strongest is unsafe.’”’ For years Sena- 
tor Tillman has brazenly preached and 
defiantly practised the spoliation of the 
black man’s liberty. After robbing the 
Negroes of their liberty he glorified the 
lynchers who robbed hundreds of them 
of their lives. “But if the lynching of 
black men is right, why is it wrong to 
assault a fellow senator without forfeit- 
ing my senatorial toga, why may I not 
hurl verbal bombs at the president?” 
Such, no doubt, is the senator’s reason- 
ing, and we confess that we are dis- 
posed to agree with his conclusion. 

The trouble with the senator, how- 
ever, is that his premises are radically 
and fundamentally wrong. The only 
escape from all that his conclusion im- 
plies is a return to the principles of 
even-handed justice. If this were done 
many a Solon below the Mason and 
Dixon’s line would be swept from his 
exalted position, but in the end this 
country would be immeasurably the 
better for it. 

Shall there be a return to the princi- 
ples of justice—justice between man 
and man? We believe ere long such 
must be, for without justice as a bed- 
rock no republic can endure. 





The people who filled every avail- | 
able space of Chickering Hall on Fri- 
day evening, February 2, looked as if 
they knew what they were there for. It 
was the appearance of Elbert Hub- 
bard that attracted them. 

They appeared to be people who do 
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some thinking—real sure enough think- 
ing, not merely reflecting of other peo- 
ple’s thoughts (such as with most peo- 
ple passes for thinking). To be sure, 
some of them looked a bit queer, but a 
queer look can be pardoned if there’s 
original thought behind it. 

For two hours the Fra_ held his au- 
dience in the closest attention. Enough 
said. Any man who can do that is 
worth listening to, is he not? * Even 
the ambushed foes in the crowd could 
not choose but listen. A man who can 
so interest his hearers has what is 
called “personal magnetism’’—a qual- 
ity more precious than much learning. 

“An Age of Common-sense” was the 
Fra’s text. The “common-sense” he 
discussed is the common-sense of act- 
ing on your own inherent judgment, of 
taking no man’s nor institution’s say- 
so as guide for your conduct. The day 
of teachers by right divine is passing. 
The day of knowing ourselves is at 
hand. Priests, lawyers, doctors—all 
such are losing their halos of super- 
stition, and must henceforth derive 
their sanction from their appeal to our 
common-sense. We are learning to 
think for ourselves. 

In addition to what the Fra says 
(with which you may. or may not agree 
—you have a choice) there is the way 
he says it. We can hardly help liking 
the way he says it. Some detractors 
(would-be) tell us Hubbard is not orig- 
inal—that he gives us only Spencer, 


Whitman, Morris, et al. These folk 
may be right or they may 
be wrong in regard to what 
Hubbard says, but they can _ hard- 


ly deny him originality in how he says 
it. And a new and striking how is al- 
most the equivalent of a new what—is 
it not? (We might at this point under- 
take to defend the thesis that, there is 
nothing new in substance under the 
sun; that things apparently new are 
but new combinations; ergo, that every 
seeming new what is really but a new 
how). So the Fra, whether from the 
platform or from the Philistine, makes 
us think, gives us new ideas, stimulates 
our minds. 





Some good people will not go to hear 
the Fra talk, and will not read any- 
thing he writes, because they think he 


lis a bold bad man. We do not know 
whether or not the Fra is bold and bad. 
We confess we have no satisfactory 
| criteria for judging our brother, and 
j}even if we had we have not sufficient 
data for forming a sane judgment. 
This playing the role of judge seems 
to us a little presumptuous. The most 
we will say is “he and his views are 
| different.” That they are different is 
no reason why we should not listen to 
them—quite the opposite, for it is from 
| differences we learn agreements. The 
different men are the men who change 
things. who cause progress, who keep 
the world moving. 














At this moment in comes a letter 
from a “Brother Chip” in New York, 
of no mean reputation, from which I 
give you an extract, as being very 
much to the point just now:— 

“I take it only as a question of time 
in this country when people will be- 
come used to those with different 
skins, and not look upon them as if 
they were outcasts. As soon as young 
America gets time to travel and find 
in foreign countries peoplé of all hues 
and racial characteristics received on 
practically a basis of social equality, 
he will begin to disabuse his mind of 
the idea that there is something wrong 
with anybody whose skin is not white, 
and then maybe he may come back to 
his own country and tell them about 
x.” 





Dr. William Tecumseh Vernon, pres- 
ident of Western University located at 
Quindaro, Kansas, has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt as United States 
Registrar of the Treasury, to succeed 
the Hon. Judson W. Lyons of Augusta, 
Georgia... Mr. Vernon was educated at 
Wilberforce University in Ohio, and 
has rendered valuable service to the 
state of Kansas as a worker, not only 
along educational lines, but in the po- 
litical field as well. He is an eloquent 
speaker, a careful student of men and 
an upright, trustworthy citizen. We 
believe that he will fill the office of 
Registrar of the Treasury with dignity 
and that his record in this position will 
be as representative as his record as 
the president of a successful university. 
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It takes a great deal of genuine cour- 
age to decline an offer involving a re- 
ward of $3500 a year made by the 
President of the United States to fill 
an important government position. 
Very few white men ever exhibited 
such courage “and no Colored men at 
all.” The Hon. J. C. Napier of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has, therefore, set the ex- 
ample in declining the President’s offer 
of the consulship of Bahin, Brazil, 
which is worthy of attention. Mr. Na- 
pier is a successful lawyer and banker 
whose career is a credit to the Negro 


race and we are glad to note his good | 


sense in refusing to accept a position 
which would carry him far away from 
lucrative employment among a people 
who need his services and his talent. 





Dr. William E. Burghart Du _ Bois 
has gone into journalism on his own 
account. 
per and he calls it, ‘“‘The Moon.” The 
literary work on the Moon is some- 


what disappointing to those who have | 
read with a great deal of pleasure, the | 
addresses and splendid stories in “The | 


Souls of Black Folk,” and the me- 
chanical feature of ‘The Moon” is sim- 
ply abominable. Dr. Du Bois is a 
man of splendid education, large ex- 
perience and high ideals and we won- 


der how he could subscribe his name | 


to a journal so carelessly put together 
as the one that comes from a print 
shop in Memphis, Tenn. 





Under the caption, “Truth About the 


Congo,” in the magazine number of the 


“Outlook” for February, King Leopold | 
II., of the Belgians receives a tremend- | 


ous blow. The editor conclusively 


proves by the testimony of his best | 


friends that his misrule in the Congo 


unfits him for the position which he | 
has held. The natives have been out- | 


raged and the country developed for 
the selfish purpose of adding money to 
Leopold’s purse. Later, we propose to | 


furnish our readers with a very liberal | 


account of Leopold’s doings. 





Henry Washington, an aged Negro, 
died at Bloomington, Illinois, February | 
10th, leaving an estate valued at $20,- | 
000. Washington has no family con- 
nections and the money is to go into | 
the county treasury.< It is a pity that | 


He has started a weekly pa- 


| 

|}he was not thoughtful enough to give 
| this money to some worthy institution 
|}of learning for Colored people in the 


|Southern States. 





The Gallilean Fishermen, a secret or- 
der with a large following in the state 
|of Virginia, established a bank at 
|Hampton in 1901. The bank started 
| with a capital stock of $1300. At the 
| present time it has a paid in capital 
stock of $100,000. This we regard asa 
| very creditable showing. The prosper- 
|ity of this bank is remarkable. 





The Commonwealth, a weekly mag- 
azine, edited by William McMaster, 
Boston, is a new publication with new 
|journalistic ideas. The mechanical 
| work is of a high order and is execut- 
led by the efficient force of the New 
England Newspaper Union, of Boston. 





THERE. AND HERE. 


By David McJon. 





| To any American “with liberal no- 
| tions under his cap,’ sick almost to 
death as he must be of the graft, pull, 
favoritism and “‘vested interests” which 
have become so aggressively rampant 
of late in this new country, the over- 
whelming liberal victory at the polls 
|in the old one last month, must have 
carried some comfort and hope. 
* a 


* * 


For .the political events of the one 
country do assurredly act and react on 
those of the other, and this triumph 
| of liberalism over there means a pro- 
test by Irish, Scotch and Englishmen 
against abuses very similar to those 
from which we are suffering, and an 
assurance of as real a move forwards 
as that made by them after their gen- 
eral election of 1865. 

* 


Forty-one years ago the impetus 
towards reform came from this side. 
The triumph of right, justice and free- 
dom just achieved in these then re- 
| united States did bring comfort and 
hope to Bright, Cobden and other true 
liberals of that day, in a measure not 
yet fully recognized, and helped in 
various ways to bring about the re- 
form which followed that election. 


* * * 
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Surely we may well hope that when | “WISE AND OTHERWISE.” 
has now happened in the United King- | 
dom will equaliy help those in the | 


United States who are striving for the | F : 

seal At wiik teed pa al The crying baby at the public meet- 
revival of right, justice, freedom an ling is like a good suggestion: it 
a “square deal,” well nigh strangled | ought to be carried out. 


during the many years of self gratula- | 





Selected by George Henry Biddle. 











tion and patting of the foot, in 
which Uncle Sam has been indulging 
since the termination of his heroic 


Age. 
+ x * x 


No one who has watched the ‘‘Fren- | 


zied Finance,” Life [usurance and 
other exposures during the past year, 
can doubt that we need all the help 
we can get in the struggle 
on as it was prematurely by the turn- 
ing state’s evidence of one of the 
principal brigands) to ourselves 
of graft, pull, favoritism and the ty- 
ranny of vested interests. 

+ ~ * * 

It may not, however, be so clear. to 
those not personally suffering from 
lack of a “square deal,” that help is 
even more required to make that a real- 
ity instead of a mere form of words, fa- 
mous indeed for its use by the well- 
meaning First Magistrate of this Re- 
public, but lacking actuality for the 
present, whether to his mind or that 
of the majority of the white people of 
the States—north or south. 

* * * * 

Yet it must be patent enough to any- 
one who has kept track of the two 
recent meetings in New York, the one 
representing the dogged, every day 
horse-sense, the other the poetry sen- 
timent and lilt of the Anglo-African* 
people of this country that a square 
deal for their race is a thing of the 
future and one of which the attainment 
requires for yet many a day all the 
patience, hard work and determination 
of which they are capable. 


rid 





*The term Negro, though accepted 
as it would seem by those principally 
concerned, is so absurdly misleading 
as to make it necessary to coin a new 
word to describe them. 


(brought | 


| A philosopher who went to a church 
| where the people came in late, said: 
|“It is the fashion there for nobody 
|to go till everybody has got there.” 





“You are weak,” said a woman to 
her son who was” remonstrating 
'against her marrying again. “Yes, 
| mother,” he said, “I am so weak that 
|I can't go step-father.” 





Could anything be neater than an 
|old colored man’s reply to a beautiful 
young lady whom he offered to lift 
over the gutter, and who insisted she 
was so heavy. ‘Lor’, Missus,”’ said he, 
“T’se used to lifting barrels of sugar.” 





“wary, ['m glad your heel has got 


| well.” “Why?” said Mary, opening 
her eyes with astonishment. “Be- 
cause,” said Jane, quietly, “I see it 


is able to get out.” Mary’s stocking 


had a hole in it. 





The other day I went to the Grand 
Central depot, and I lay me a five- 
dollar bill on the shelf and say I want 
a ticket for Yonkers. He say “ex- 
cursion?”’ I said, “no, funeral.” 

A widow in the West, intending to 
succeed her husband in the manage- 
ment of a hotel, advertises that “the 
hotel will be kept by the widow of 
the former landlord, Mr. Brown, who 
died last summer on a new and im- 
proved plan.” 





A ruralist seated himself in a restau- 
rant the other day and began on the 
bill of fare. After employing three 
waiters nearly half an hour in bring- 
ing dishes to him, he heavetl a sigh, 
and whispered, as he put his finger on 
|the bill of fare: “Mister, I’ve et to 
thar,” and, moving his finger to the 
bottom of the bill, “ef it isn’t agin the 
rule, I’d like to skip from thar to 
thar.” 
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A New Haven Sunday school boy 
gave his teacher this illustrative defin- 
ition of “responsibility: “‘Boys has 
two buttons to their ‘spenders so’s to 
keep their pants up. When one but 
ton comes off, there’s a good deal of 
responsibility on the other button.” 

Dr. Bunyon was telling me the other 
day of some of the testimonials he had 
received. One man writes: “My boy 
took one bottle of your cough medl- 
cine. The cough is gone. (So is the 
boy.) Another man _ writes: “My 
mother-in-law took one of your sleep- 
ing powders a week ago and_ she 
couldn't wake herself. So we waked 
her last night.” 





Last Saturday afternoon I went to 
see a football game with a friend of 
mine, who is a hunch-back. He hada 
sweater on, and during the exictement 
of the game someone tackled him. 
They thought he had the ball up his 
back. They ploughed up the field with 
him, and when they finally excavated 
him, he was pretty well straightened 
up. Then the captain says to the 
half-back, “you take the hunchback 
down to the gate and give him his 
quarter back. 





A Boston tramp has begging reduc- 
ed to a system. He has his regular 
customers. He knocked at the door 
of a house. The owner came out. As 
soon as he saw the tramp, he said: 

“Now, look here, last week I gave 
you a nickle to stay away for ten days 
and here you are back again.” 

The tramp put his hand to his fore- 
head and was lost in thought for sev- 
eral minutes. Then he said: 

“You are.right, colonel. Your as- 
sessment does not come due for a week 
yet. When I get back to my count- 
ing room, I'll pay off my head-keeper 
and discharge him. He has neglected 
to give you the proper credit on the 
ledger.” 


one night with a little boy, and as she 


had to wait some time for a train she’ 
got the little boy to sleep by telling | 


him a good-night. story about Adam 
and Eve. She told him how they took 


‘those princes over there! 








away one of Adam's ribs and created 
Eve. The little boy fell asleep, but 
in a little while he awoke with a pain 
in his side. His mamma asked what 
the trouble was, but the little fellow 
didn’t seem to know. She insisted up- 
on ascertaining the difficulty, and the 
boy finally looked up into her face, 
and between sobs said: “Oh, dear me, 
I guess I'm going to have a wife.” 





ICH DIEN. 
(German, I serve.) 


The Motto of the Princes of Wales. 


One account tells us that it was 
found in its German form by the 
famous Black Prince, on the body of 
the King of Bohemia, whom he had 
just killed at Crecy; another, that it 
came from the lips of Edward I, in 
its Welsh form—Eich dyn — Behold 
your man!—when he was introducing 
to the people of Wales, whom he 
wished to propitate as subjects, the 
first royal mé ie baby born in that 
part of the country. Vide encyclopae- 
dia. 

Whosoever would be first among 
you, shall be servant of all. St. Mark, 
X, verse 44. 

Atening and ennobling motto of 
Whether 
it came to them through the dead 
King of Bohemia or living politic arch- 
tyrant wishful to propitate his gal- 
lant Welshmen, little matters. The 


| fact remains that (many a time since 


it has been their’s) their acting on it 
and only fairly serving their people, 
has made those sturdy islanders, Eng- 
lish and Welsh, kindly blind to much 
that has been mean and wanton in 
them, and led them to turn in sober 
earnest to the European continent and 
exclaim with artless pride, pointing to 
the Prince of Wales of their day, ‘“Be- 
hold your man!” 

N. B.—Even George IV when he was 
Prince of Wales was called by the 


mnie |majority of loyal Englishmen, “The 
A woman came in the depot at 10.45 | 


first gentleman of Europe!” 

And why should they not? It is a 
motto which, when only half lived up 
to, covers a multitude of sins. Long 
before there were any Edwards or 


‘Kings of Bohemia, there walked out 


ot tw a «tt mm wt hn. fe. os Of Ue 
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from his carpenter’s shop, on the shore| The field of thought and work cov- 
of the lake of Gennesaret a young | ered by the periodical is broad and 
man who, beginning then his life’s;the spirit of self-criticism, a_ spirit 
work, so lived that motto as to have; which makes the colored skin no ex- 
most of his followers of the present | cuse for mistakes in thought and ac- 
day, nearly two thousand years after|tion, is a quality which will commend 
he went to his glorious rest, unable to|the magazine to thinking people.—St. 
believe that he was other than God! Paul (Minn.) Dispatch. 
Himself, while those of them who | Alexander’s Magazine, published by 
love and reverence him only as their|Charles Alexander, Boston, Massachu- 
elder brother, who showed them that | setts, U. S. A., is peculiar among publi- 
they also should be sons of God—even | cations of its kind in that it is written 
these can say lovingly and with con-| by colored people, for colored people. 
fidence, to their brethren who follow| There is in the contents of the maga- 
Moses or Mohammet or Sakya Mounil, zine itself a certain indication of its 
“Behold your man!” racial character, though but for the’ 
Let us therefore remember, with|fact that portraits of the authors of 
joy and gratitude, that one of the first|the various articles are given, it 
to take his great lesson to heart was would be difficult to distinguish their 
a fellow countryman of our African) Work from that of any white man. 
ancestors. Let us so make the motto| There is certainly no lack of variety of 
our own, and so live up to it, that,,Subject—The Scotsman, Edinburg, 
whether our work is to help people | Scotland. 


properly nourish their bodies, or rest; One of the most noteworthy efforts 


them comfortably at night while/0f The Cleveland Journal, has been to 
travelling at the present headlong | Place race literature in the homes 
speed, or raise them to a higher level,*|°f Our people. To that end it has 
or any other honest work, be its na-| Ver been most generous in making 
ture what it may, the work may be so/™ention of worthy publications and 
cheerfully and so well done that, |calling special attention to such as are 


when the stranger from other lands /|°f Superior quality. , ‘ 
comes to this one, to study man and| I wish to add a word to the nice 


things American, our white brothers | things it was pleased to say last week 
North and South shall say to him,)2>0ut the January number of “Alex- 


with a friendly and appreciative wave | 2@4er’s Magazine.” ; 
" fo , This is called the “Garrison Memo- 


of the hand in our direction, ‘“‘Behold| . P 
your man!” | rial Number,” and it is excellent in 


MEDIO-ETHIOP. |¢Very detail. Whether viewed from a 
- |mechanical or artistic standpoint, or 


*Even Thos. Dixon, Junr. good man, | — : 
would admit that we already excel in | Whether considered for its historical 


the restaurant, the Pullman car and/| importance or literary merit, it is cer- 
the eleveter P |tainly the equal of any magazine pub- 


| lished in the interest of the Negro I 
have ever seen. 
It is a collection of many of the 
speeches, articles and addresses on 
Alexander’s Magazine shows a virili- |Garrison during the recent centennial 
ty of subject matter and sturdiness of | celebration of his birth by the colored 
treatment that point to future growth | people of the United States. 
and influence. Alexander’s is a maga-| The articles are by some of the 
zine for and of the Negro race in|most prominent men of the white as 
America. The contributors are Afro- | well as of the colored race. 
Americans and the articles, verses and| Garrison was a fruitful subject, and 
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reviews are either work of Negro writ 
ers or upon some topic pertaining to 
the race. The magazine is illustrated 
with numerous half-tones of prominent 
Afro-American workers and its tone 
throughout claims sonship to America. 





these bright minds made the most of 
it, the result being a number of arti- 
cles and addresses of almost priceless 
value, 

Every lover of freedom and every 
citizen of the United States in the en- 
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joyment of the blessings of peace and 
prosperity under our great govern- 
ment since the fall of slavery should 
buy a copy. I ask particularly that 
mothers put it into the hands of their 
children, to whom it will be a guide, a 
lesson and an inspiration. 


CARRIE W. CLIFFORD, in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Journal. 
The following journals contained 


during the past month commendable 
notices of the Garrison Memorial 
Number of Alexander’s Magazine: 
“The Boston Herald, “The Boston 
Evening Transcript,” “The Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican,’ “Appeal to 
Reason” (Girard, Kan.), “The Re- 
former,” Richmond, Va., “The Fo- 
rum,” Springfield, Ill., “The Independ- 


ent,” Savannah, Ga., “The Record,” 
Washington, D. C., “The Weekly 
Guide,’ Baltimore, Md., “The Fisher- 


man’s Net,’ Hampton, Va., “The Home 
News,” Alexandria, Va., “Southwestern 
Christian Advocate,” New Orleans, 
La., “The Detroit Informer,” Detroit, 
Mich., “The Afro-American Ledger,” 
Baltimore, Md., “The Advocate,” 
Charleston. W. Va., “The Tuskegee 
Student,” Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 
“The Enterprise,’ Omaha, Neb., “The 
Western Enterprise,” Colorado Springs, 
Col., “The Star of Zion,’ Charlotte N. 
C.. “Lexington Independent,” Lexing- 
ton, Mass., “American Citizen,’ Bos- 
ton, Mass., “The Advocate,” Portland, 
Ore., “The Colored Presbyterian,” 
Washington, Ga., “The Florida Senti- 
nel,” Pensacola, Fla., “Colored 
World,’ Columbus, Ohio, “The Cleve- 
land Journal,” Cleveland, Ohio, “The 
Atlanta Independent,” Atlanta. Ga., 
“The Pilot,’ Boston, Mass., “The Star,” 
Newport News, Va., “The Negro Cri- 
terion.” Richmond, Va., “The Mosaic 
Guide,” Little Rock, Ark., ‘Friends’ 
Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 





A few words of encouragement con- 
cerning the Garrison Memorial Num- 
ber of Alexander's Magazine. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard University: 

My dear Sir: I beg to thank you for 
the copy of your Garrison Memorial 
Number which has preserved some of 
the most interesting of the addresses 
on that great occasion. It is a mark of 





enterprise and progress, that the col- 
ored people of Boston should have pre- 
pared such a program in commemora- 
tion of a man who was indeed a friend 
of all mankind. 


Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, President of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, says: 

My dear Friend: I was much obliged 
to you for sending me a copy of your 
excellent magazine for January with 
its account of the Garrison Anniver- 
sary. The magazine seemed to me an 
excellent specimen not only of typo- 
graphic, but of literary merit, and I 
think your people are much to be con- 
gratulated on having such an excellent 
representative. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, 
says: 

My dear Mr. Alexander: Let me 
congratulate you upon the excellence 
of your Garrison Anniversary number. 
It is an admirable number from every 
point of view, particularly as to print- 
ing, binding, typography, and so forth. 
It is certainly well worth preserving. 

Pr. Burt G. Wilder, professor of 
Neurology, Vertebrate Zoology, and 
Physiology at Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York: 

Dear Sir: Permit me to congratulate 
you upon the “Garrison Memorial 
Number” of your magazine; upon its 
contents and appearance, especially in 
view of the number of contributions 
and their distance from you. I am 
well pleased with the shape of my own 
article, and that l’d be glad to have 
reprint of it as arranged at your ear- 
liest convenience. 

Mr. Robert W. Taylor, financial sec- 
retary of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industria! Institute, writes: 

My dear Sir: Permit me to congrat- 
ulate you most heartily on the Garri- 
son Memorial Number of your maga- 
zine. The fact that an American Ne- 
gro, born a few years after the abolish- 
ment of American slavery, should have 
conceived and carried to a happy final- 
ity the idea of publishing so valuable 
and artistic a number is cumulative 
evidence that William Lloyd Garrison 
who did so much to hasten the over- 
throw of slavery, was a true benefac- 
tor of mankind. 
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Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, of 1415 
Corcoran street, Washington, D. C., 
writes as follows: 

My dear Mr. Alexander: It is decid- 


edly one of the very best of its very | 
creditable numbers and at the same | 
time places Alexander’s Magazine in| 


the front rank of monthly periodicals 
of the race. 

Mr. Moorfield story of the firm of 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Thayer, 
at 735 Exchange Building, this city, 
writes: 

Dear Sir: I have the copy of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine for January, and it 
seems to me that it is a valuable me- 
morial of William Lloyd Garrison, 
while it helps also to show what the 
state of public feeling is upon the race 
question one hundred years after his 
birth. I hope it may have a wide cir- 
culation. 

“The Independent” of which Mr. W 
O. P. Sherman is the editor, says of 
Alexander’s Magazine: 


Dear Sir: I think that it can’t be | 


excelled that’s all for success. 


Mr. Emmett J. Scott, private secre- | 


tary to Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
says: 

“Your Garrison Number is superb!” 

Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch of 506 Bea- 
con street, Boston, says: 

Dear Sir: Thank you for sending me 
a copy of the Garrison Memorial Num- 
ber of Alexander’s Magazine. It 
seems to me admirably adapted for the 
purpose for which it was intended, and 


I wish you every success in it. 





COPIED FROM A LEADING NORTH 
DAKOTA NEWSPAPER. 





It is reported that one of the fastidi- | 
ous newly married ladies of this town 
kneads bread with her gloves on. This 
incident may be somewhat peculiar— 
but there are others. 

“The editor of this pape: needs | 
bread with his shoes on; he needs 
bread with his shirt on; he needs | 
bread with his pants on; and unless | 
some of the delinquent subscribers to | 
this “OLD FLAG OF FREEDOM” | 
pony up before long, he will need | 
bread without a thing on; and | 





| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





We have before us four dainty 
| booklets sent to us by the publisher, 
| Albert Broadbent, of Manchester, Eng- 
| land, 

They are: “A Treasury of Love”; 
| poems of great merit. “A Treasury of 
| Consolation”; poems that help when 
|the dark hour comes. “An Emerson 
| Treasury”; gems that charm readers 
everywhere, and “A Russell Lowell 
Treasury”; some of the sweetest lines 
of the great poet. 





WHERE COPPER WAS KING; A 
TALE OF EARLY MINING DAYS 
ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 

By James North Wright. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 352 
pages. rice $1.50. 

If Mr. Wright set out to do for the 
copper regions of Lake Superior what 
Bret Harte did for the gold fields of 
California in ’49 he is deserving of 
praise for his ambitious attempt. In 
these pages we do not find the glamor 
and picturesqueness of Harte’s tales, 
but on the other hand, fulfilling Walter 
Page’s demand for a clean, straightfor- 
ward narrative, we have the elements 
of heroism and romance made real and 
and fascinating because of the earnest 
and convincing style of the author. 
There is little need of imagination in 
the telling of these early days of the 
discovery of copper. A clear adjust- 
ment of the facts and a knowledge of 


'the noble scenery that surrounded and 


witnessed them, and the power to make 
them real sufficed to make a canvas 
upon which is portrayed the whole 
range of human passions. In this 
Mr. Wright has admirably succeeded, 
and has contributed another wonder- 
narrative to the literature that pic- 
tures the great and intense strife be- 


North Dakota is no Garden of Eden in|tween man and the forces of nature 
the winter time.” 





{for the posesssion of wealth. 
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THE BLUE GRASS COOK BOOK. 





Compiled by Minnie C. Fox, with 
an introduction by John Fox, Jr., illus- 
trated with photographs by A. L. Co- 
burn. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. 
pages. Price, net, $1.50. 

“All honor then to that turbaned 
mistress of the Kentucky kitchen—the 
Kentucky cook. She came to the Blue 
Grass from Virginia more than a hun- 
dred years ago, swift, on the flying 
feet of the Indians. She was broad, 
portly, kind of heart, though severe ot 
countenance, as befitted her dignity. 
and usually quick of temper and sharp 
of tongue. Her realm was not limited 
to the kitchen. She disputed the pow- 
er of “mammy” in the drawing room, 
and these were times when all, black 
and white, bowed down before her. 
James Lane Allen has written that, 
going home with a friend late one 
night after a party, his friends got up 
at five o’clock the next morning and 
made him get up, through fear of 
rousing the temper of this same black, 
autocratic cook. But when she was 
kind she was mighty; and is there 
a southerner who does not hold her 
in spite of her faults, in loving remem- 
brance? As far as_ I know she has 
never got her just due. She is gone, 
and there are good ones today who 
fill her place, but none who are fuil 
worthy. Publicly I acknowledge an 
everlasting debt, and to that turbaned 
mistress of the Kentucky kitchen 
gratefully this southerner takes off his 
hat.”” With this paragraph John Fox, 
Jr., closes his introduction to the Blue 
Grass Cook Book. In these days of im- 
ported French chefs and Irish cooks it 
is good to recall the old-fashioned 
Colored cook, and to know that her 
art was so perfect that so well travel- 
ed a man as John Fox who has tasted 
the foods from the richest in many 
foreign lands, sighs across thousands 
and thousands of miles in far Tokio 
for food as prepared in the Blue Grass 
region by the old Colored cook. How 
those wonders were performed of the 
culinary art which resulted in ‘such 
masteries over the hearts and sym- 
pathies of men as related by Mr. Fox 
in his introduction are herein given in 


349 


near three hundred recipes which first | 


had their conception in the head of the 
Blue Grass Cook. Cooking, like poe- 
try appeals to the emotions of men: 
and the best and most substantial of 
both comes from those who are clos- 
est to nature. And to the housewife 
who follows the dictates of the val- 
uable subtleties of the cook-book the 
rewards are to be sure in the higher 
and better satisfaction of nature's 
bounties. 





There is but one quality worth 
speaking of in these days—Hustle!— 
but its prophets are legion; and 
“Gumption, or The Progressions of 
Newson New,” proves its author, Mr. 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., to be more 
than a private in the holy army of 
hustlers. fi 

Newson tells us his story all in a 
breath, as it were, from the time when 
in Yarmouth, Cape Cod, he at eight 
years of age engages himself to his 
Mary, his junior by a year, to the day 
when, shortly after their marriage, 
Mary pours water into two glasses, 
and they drink together to their 
“Hometown, the Garden of Man, where 
humanity, springing from the _ rich- 
ness of fertile friendship, yields a 
natural harvest.” 

Meanwhile Newson, in early youth 
(he tells us that he was born in Feb- 
ruary, 1858) has left Yarmouth for 
Boston and begun life on a newspaper, 
continued his journalistic career 
through Muchtown and Chillwell, cit- 
ies of Massachusetts whose names sug- 
gest their respective characters, and 
has landed in Actown (also suggestive) 
in the great Middle West, where New- 
son, for the first time in his life, feels 
absolutely at home, and promptly 
raises the Actown Herald to the front 
rank among the dailies in that part of 
the country, where “the Activity, and 
the Independence, and the Life, and 
the Character of New England breed- 
ing and Massachusetts conservatism 
(have) jumped their lead-weighted cra- 
dle, and dropped their bottle of bigot- 
ry to nurse themselves in the Western 
Open,’* etc., etc., etc. 

In short, the book is very breezy 
and quite readable, though hardly up 
to the mark of the “Self-made Fa- 
ther.” 
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Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany. 1906. 

Mr. Ernest Crosby has rendered the 
country a great service by contributing 
to American Letters his latest book 
entitled, “Garrison, the Non-Resist- 
ant.” The book has just been brought 
out by the Public Publishing Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. The phases of the 
life of Garrison, the great Abolitionist, 
which are touched upon in this splen- 
did volume, will inspire one with a 
feeling of hopefulness for the future 
state of our Republic. 

Violence of whatever form has little 
defence in common sense. Fighting 
is insanity carried to extremes, and yet 
violence and fighting seem to be nec- 
essary in the civilization of mankind, 
but we have great respect for the doc- 
trine of William Lloyd Garrison, be- 
cause of the absolute sincerity and the 
overwhelming enthusiasm with which 
he enunciated that doctrine. When 
the moral sense of mankind is suffi- 
ciently developed (if the day ever 
comes), there will be no necessity for 
violence in the settling of differences 
between men. 

Mr. Crosby’s sketch of Mr. Garrison’s 
career is sympathetic and is worthy of 
very careful reading. Even those who 
fail to accept this view of history will 
find it interesting and full of sugges- 
tion, and the account of Garrison’s life 
and the record of the personal observ- 
ations of the author in the South of 
today are both vivid and entertaining. 

Mr. Crosby says: 

I believe that Garrison was right. 
He was conscious of a new moral obli- 
gation to refrain from violence of all 
kinds, and it came to him as an ab- 
stract unqualified principle of univer- 
sal application. It is of the very na- 
ture of moral principles that they tran- 
scend present environments and point 
to the future. The fact that they are 
impracticable is the very source of 
their strength, for the attempt to ap- 
ply them tends to transform the world. 
What dead things our principles would 
be if we could actually live up to 
them! They create and regenerate 


because they are impossible. It is im- 
possible to be perfect in an imperfect 
environment, and yet it is our duty 
to be perfect; and this inherent con- 
tradiction in the moral world is the 


reason for the paradoxical character of 
|all great teaching and the guaranty of 
perpetual improvement in the human 
race. Hence we cannot express our 
obligations in too strong and absolute 
terms, and the task of whittling them 
down to suit emergencies emasculates 
them and renders them useless. 





HEART-TO-HEART TALK WITH 
OUR WOMEN. 





(By Fanny Alexander.) 





Noisy demonstrations and emphatic 
phrases only hurt the sensitive spirit 
smarting under a deep sorrow, and 
drive it to assume a chilling reserve 
that resents approach to its hidden 
grief. 





The after-dinner cup of coffee, when 
once habituated to its use, is not un- 
favorable to digestion, but if taken 
only occasionally and at a late hour 
by those unaccustomed to drinking it, 
it is sure to deprive them of much of 
the night’s sleep. 





It has been wisely said that an 
ounce of real sympathy is worth a 
bushel of advice. Generally, advice is 
freely given by people who are look- 
ing at the matter from a different 
standpoint, who cannot see through 
other eyes than their own. 





We hear a great deal about taking 
a “nap” just after dinner, or taking 
vigorous exercise to work down the 
meal. I would suggest that it is both 
unwise to resort to active employment 
immediately after dinner as well as to 
go to sleep. A half-hour’s sleep in 
the day is a very poor compensation 
for the loss of several hours rest dur- 
ing the night. Any one wishing to 
reap the best results from nightly re 
pose ought never to attempt to obtain 
a part of it in advance. 

Yet in spite of the old proverb, 
which says, “After dinner rest a 
while,” a quiet walk, provided the 
meal has been a proper one, and eat- 
en with the deliberation and under 
the circumstances already prescribed, 
will be promotive of digestion and pre- 
vent that tendency to somnolency. 
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I once knew a very gentle old lady | an apple at night just before retiring. 
who, at the age of 80, had the loveliest |! wish my readers would try this sim- 
complexion I have ever seen. Her | ple rule, 
skin was as soft as velvet and as 


SORES WS & DANE, ane: Os ene beings should gravitate toward those 

. ? Ww 
smooth as that of an infant. There | objects that please and retreat from 
was a beautiful flush of pink in her| those that repel. But it should be the 
cheeks that never failed to attract at-| tendency to investigate even those ob- 
tention.. I was naturally anxious to/|jects that offer no reward or promise 
know the secret of beauty of eom-| no pleasure that we may learn the 
plexion, and so I asked her to tell me. merits of conditions surrounding oth- 
She confessed that the simple rule of/ers. Aversion, repulsion and defiance 
her life which accounted for the are dangerous elements in human 
smoothness of her skin was a cold| character; they often rob us of valu- 
bath every morning and the eating of| able knowledge. 





I think it but natural that human 












SWEETHEART. 
All the currents of my being flow to 
thee, 
I long with yearning infinite thy face 
to see, 
Sweetheart! 


I know, dear one, that thou art not 
for me, 
That my heart's fond desire can nev- 
er be, 
Sweetheart! 


I know, sweet love, ‘tis cruel Fate’s 


decree 
That thou shouidst not return my love 
for thee, 
Sweetheart! 


But, as the flowing river loves the 
sea, 
As loves the star, the violet on the 
lea, 
Sweetheart! 


As loves the rose, the daring honey- 
bee, 

So loving, living, dying, love I thee, 

: Sweetheart! 
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THE “RUFUS RASTUS” COMPANY 


BY JOHN DANIELS 


eee 


GLOBE : THEATRE 
Washiogton Street, cor. Beach Street, Boston, Mass 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1906 
HURTIG & SEAMON. Present 


ERNEST HOGAN 


IN THE NEW MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


“"RUFUS:RASTUS" 


By W. D. HALL 
Lyrics by Frank Williams Masic by Ernest Hogan and Tom Lemonier 
Ensemble music by H. Lawrence Freeman and Joe Jordan 
The production staged by J. Ed Green 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 
NOTE—THE NAMES OF THE CHARACTERS ARRANGED ON THE PROGRAM IN THE 
ORDER IN WHICH THEY APPEAR ON THE STAGE 

~~ Drake, second waiter at the Ponce de Loon Hotel... .s.ssseseees, se -secsesceseesod. F. Morres 

Fo-Jo, dealer in lucky charms. eeereerecece ecccce ooo Jp Lenbrie Hil 
pty eoper at the Ponce de | Leon ffutel. ..........+ oes Anna ey 
Hugo, the porter, successfaland satisfied .-. en neee. weeccccccccs eoccce -H y Fiddler 
po Beat’ walter at the Ponce de Leon Hotel.....- ccccccececccee cocccccereds 

lica Ni » eapeneas samity ecccccece evcccocccce -A. D. pret 

-Waill Wilk 





















Sn owflake, the eens ae 
Enoch, the bell: oe eee 
Cousin phe eee ceeccsecere ee 
Lazarus be, wage minager ni theatrical ‘promoter. © cede covercccceee - ecocce Hii Troy 
Mand) ieee oprano of the Bagtime Ope thie 22 

a ones, rano o ra Com cvcee-cecccccccces mie 2 
Rufus Rastus, anfo one eevcccces coe any secccecee essoes BRN HUGAN 
Samson Strong, with halluctnations. oe 


] 

§ 

Officer . 
Balmoral, Hugo's sweetheart . Paaline Hac 
Floor Manager .......+.. ..- eco, eee ee. «+= Bill Moore 
Hoses | Help, Jabilee Sing ; Minstrels, Terpsich Artists ont Masqueraders 
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CHORISTERS 


ficorus WomMEN—Pear! Lavan, Sarat Green, Amy Lastte 

Nors£ Gints—Pear! Brown, Jeannette Foster, Madge Warren, Bertha Gillespie 

CHAMBERMAIDS—Nelly Dansy, Georgia Mickey, Maude Jones. *Mollie Sullivan 

LaUNDRESss8—Pauline Hackney. Pinkey Cooper, Marie Thomas, Anita Wilkins 

Bg..-Boyvs—Jennie Ly ad Turner, Mabel Turner 

YaRDMEN—Billy Moore, t Housley, Geo. L' — Wm. Spicer 

WailtTeas—Will Wiikins, » Aoame Housley, BR. C. Baker, J. F. Morres 

Footmen—Wwm Pierce. L. Grant, Beverly Hous usiey 

Cuers—James Worles, co Edward Gray. Walter Robertson. John Hil) 

Nxrwspoys—Pear) Brown, Maud Turner , V" Jennie Thompson, Muriel Ringold, Sarah 
Green, Jeannette Foster, Mabel Turner, ge Warren 





SYNOPSIS 


ACT I. Scene 1—Rotunda of Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. a ry e, Florida, two days before open- 
ing of season. SCENE 2—Tenement row, Treasu’ be io) of the help. SCENE 3— 
imetto bower. (Ano original conception staged by by Ernest H ean.) 
act il Il. Scene l—The w ENE 2—Exterior of Madison Square Garden. 
New York city. Scznz 3—Interior of Madison Square Garden. 
Notz—The curtain will be lowered for one minute between Scenes 1 and 2 of Act EH 
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Discovered—A panacea for all the | product of Negro talent—yes, all 


ee — “ a se — ol through—music, lyrics, dialogue, stag- 
pelling, melancholy-smashing medicine | 

—A sure producer of soul- tickling | '™&: managing, acting—all done by 
laughter—Warranted to make ‘ ‘every- | Negroes. 

body happy’ immediately the first| Some wise men say that the peculiar 
draught is taken, to keep everybody at | contribution which the Negro is bring- 
a high pitch of joy for at least three | ing to the world is a freshening of the 
hours, and to go far toward making | joy-giving arts—music, dancing, play- 
everybody confirmed optimists for the | |}ing. To such “Rufus Rastus” will bea 





MR. ERNEST HOGAN. 


rest of their days. The name of this| further confirmation of their prophe- 
blissful potation is—-Rufus Rastus. | cies. 

Through the medium of a Musical! [It’s a wonder how a show can be so 
Extravaganza is this delectable drug funny ali the way through! From the 
administered. Thus read the notices: | rise of the curtain the laughter begins, 

(See preceeding page for program.) |not to stop till the curtain falls. At 

But from the notices it might not be | the end of the first act you don’t see 

gathered that this Extravaganza is a|how you can laugh any more, or how 
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any more funny things can be let loose 
at you—so much has been done. But 
the second act is funnier than the first, 
and you laugh louder and longer than 
before—and you go away reiterating 
that it’s one of the best shows you 
ever saw. And it is—no matter who 
you are. In the first place, it’s origi- 
nal—out of the ordinary. See one, see 
all—can be said of the so-called musi- 


cal comedies which hold the hour now. 












ness of the Negro music, the fondness 
for strong colorings, the rhythm of 
the singing and dancing, and above all 
the peculiar droll humor of the Negro 
—all combine to make “Rufus Rastus” 
a Negro product, and so—different. 
Ernest Hogan, the central figure in 
this carnival of laughter, is of the sort 
of comedians who are born, not made 
—‘“born happy,” as he says of himself. 


He is as funny off the stage as on—his 


MR. J. ED. GREEN, STAGE MANAGER 


But not so with “Rufus Rastus”—see | 
it, see it again. Perhaps the chief, 
reason why this production stands out 
so uniquely is because it is so plainly 
stamped with the Negro character. | 
Made entirely, remember, by Negroes— | 
no white imitation, but the genuine | 
thing. The melody and light-hearted- | 


laugh alone sends dull care far into 
the forests, and if with his laugh he 
“makes faces” then you get so far 
away from gloom that “it would cost 
six dollars to send him a postal card.” 
Nor is Hogan merely a funny-map. 
His ability as an actor is plainly evi- 
dent, and should he ever grow serious 
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we}|can music thus gained he has compos- 
ed a number of harmonizations of 


—-which God forbid!—he could, | 
opine, draw tears where he now draws | 
laughter. Then as a writer of esttgn | nantes songs. 

Hogan is well known. He is the au- | J. Ed. Green, who takes one of the 
thor of “All Coons Look Alike to | leading parts, staged the production. 
Me,” from the sale of which they say | He has conspicuous ability as a man- 
he took in thirty-five thousand dollars.|ager, and is constantly receiving 
And in the present production he has | tempting offers in that capacity. 

two gems: “Oh Say Wouldn’t That Be Lieut. Side-Splitter Harry Fiddler is 
A Dream?” and “Is Everybody Hap- la big hit. As Hogan’s assistant in 
py?” singing “Is Everybody Happy?” he 
adds appreciably to the general joy. 
His specialty is mimicry, and one of 
his cleverest “stunts” in this line is 
an imitation of thunder and lightning, 
in which the rapid play of his lips rep- 
resents the lightning. 

Henry Troy has a tenor voice 
rare sweetness. 

But the masculine members of the 
cast have no monopoly of the talent, 
A goodly share of it is divided up 
among the twenty-five or so pretty and 
attractive feminine members. 


of 


Carita Day, the leading lady, need 
do no more than grace the stage with 
her captivating presence. But in addi- 
tion to her charms of face and figure, 
she possesses much dramatic ability, 
and dances most gracefully. 





MR. HARRY FIDDLER, MIMIC. 





A voice of grand opera rank is that 


The musical director, H. Lawrence 
Freeman, is a composer of rare abili- 
ty. Several of his compositions have 


been performed by the Cleveland sym- | 


phony orchestra. He has written six 
grand operas, which he is planning to 
stage in the near future. While at 
Wilberforce College he organized 
glee club of native African students, 
and from the understanding of Afri- 


|of Anna Cooke Pankey. The ease and 
{sweetness of her singing are remark- 
| able. 

Then there’s the “Kid”—Muriel Rin- 
igold. She does a good deal to give the 
|production its peculiar stamp of Ne- 
igro talent. Like Hogan, she’s a fun- 


a | maker born, not made. 


Well, it’s a great show. See it if you 
|get the chance. 
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BY BURT G. WILDER, B.S., M.D. 
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UNIVERSITY. AFTER SERVING FOR A YEAR AS MEDICAL CADET 
WAS ASSISTANT SURGEON AND LATER SURGEON OF THE FIFTY- 
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|of Co. F, afterward severely wound- 
led at Honey Hill. 


For many years he 


1. The Captured Guns were Turn-| has been employed in the Boston Cus- 


ed and Fired upon the 


Retreating | tom House. 
Foe —On page 24 is briefly described | 
the unordered charge of the enlisted! The Skull of 
men at Rivers Causeway and the cap-| 


2. A Novelist’s Needless’ Error. 
the Negro resembles 


that of the White far more nearly 


ture of the two twelve-pound Napoleon | than it does that of an Ape—In the 


guns that had killed or wounded near- 
ly one-tenth of their number. By in- 
advertence the text omits a feature of 
this incident that was included in the 
spoken address. 

One of the companies engaged, F, 


largely recruited in Boston, had been | 


trained with artillery. On expeditions 
some of its members always carried 
friction-primers and a lanyard “in case 
of emergency.” 
unexpected emergency. The 
were hastily turned, loaded with am- 
munition found upon the ground, and 
fired after the retreating Confeder- 
ates. Just how many of these un- 
conventional discharges were made 
will probably never be known; 
my letter of the period speaks 
“shots,” so there must have been at 
least two. 

At the Centenary I reached the hall 
after the other speakers had taken 
their seats, and at first, therefore, 
saw only those nearest me. But af- 
ter my address, on turning to take my 
seat, I beheld one of the very men 
who turned those guns more than 
forty years ago. He was Lieutenant 
Charles L. Mitchell, then a sergeant 


*An address deliverea at Columbus ..venue A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday, Dec. 10, 1905, on 
the occasion of the Garrison Centenary. Reprinted 
from ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE, January, 1906. 


Surely this was a very | 
guns | 


| thus. 
}of an Aryan (ordinary white), 
but | 


of | 


| thor, 


|course of a paper, “The Statements 
|and Opinions of Jeffries Wyman as to 


|the Anthropoid Apes and their Ap- 


proximation to Man,” read before the 
American Anthropological Association 
at Ithaca, N. Y., December 28, 1905, 
I referred substantially as follows to 


| certain passages in the serial story, 


in the Saturday 
Philadelphia) for 


“Lady Baltimore,” 

Evening Post (of 

December 9: 
The author, Mr. 


Owen Wister, 


| makes the relator (evidently portrayed 


as a man of at least average intelli- 
gence and _ discrimination) behave 
When shown three skulls, viz., 
of a 
gorilla, and of a South Carolina “nig- 
eer” (to quote a word that I would 
not otherwise employ), he recognizes 
a “gap” between the first and the 
other two, but between those two a 
“brotherhood, a kinship which stares 
you in the face;” he avows that “the 
difference in their names was the only 
difference he saw between them,” i.e., 
between the skulls of a gorilla and 


|of a Negro. 


Before expressing my own opinion 
I quote a paragraph from the first 
scientific account of the gorilla, in 
the Boston Journal of Natural His- 
tory, vol. 5, Aug. 18, 1847. Its au- 
Professor Jeffries Wyman of 
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Harvard university, was noted for 


his freedom from prejudice, for his | 


accuracy of observation, and for his 
clearness of expression. He says 
(using, as was then the custom, 
orang as a general term for the tail- 
less or anthropoid apes, and thus as 
embracing not only the true orang, 
but the chimpanzee and the gorilla): 

“Any anatomist who will take the 
trouble to compare the skeletons of 


the Negro and the orang cannot fail | 


to be struck at sight with the wide 
gap which separates them. The dif- 
ference between the cranium, etc., in 
the Negro and Caucasian (here used, 
like Aryan, as a term: for the white 
race) sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance when compared with the 
vast difference which exists between 
the conformation of the same parts 
in the Negro and the orang.” 

Under Jeffries Wyman I began to 
compare the skulls of men and apes 
in the fall of 1859, nor has my inter- 
est in them ceased merely because it 
is now surpassed by my interest in 
their brains. Not to risk the “mixing 
up of things” which Mrs. Carlyle so 
aptly denounced as “the great bad,” 
let us agree that (1) there are racial 
differences, and (2) when all things 
are considered, the whites have ad- 
vanced further than the blacks from 
our ape-like ancestors. 

But I believe the present state of 
our knowledge warrants the follow- 
ing propositions: First, in an assem- 
blage of adult male skulls of the apes 
and of the various: human races, a 
child would unhesitatingly separate 
the men from the apes, and might go 
further and set apart the gorilla by 
reason of the prominent bony crests. 
Secondly, among three skulls such as 
are indicated in the story, the expert 
anatomist might recognize one as 
presenting certain features that are 
more often found in Africans; 
even to him and, a fortiori, to the lay- 
man, these peculiarities, as compared 
(to use Wyman’s phrase) with the 
“vast difference between the Negro 
and the Gorilla, would sink into com- 
parative insignificance.” 

The validity of these propositions 
may be ascertained from any compar- 
alive anatomist or anthropologist, or 
from the collections in most large cit- 


but | 


ies; at least two such are in Philadel- 
phia, the residence of the novelist. 
Even if the misstatement is quali- 
fied or retracted in the book form of 
“Lady Baltimore,” the atonement will 
be far from adequate. I print this 
note, (and trust it may be reprinted) 
as an authoritative correction of an 
injurious scientific error, and as an 
antidote to the political venom that 
characterizes several passages of the 


story. 

3. The Play of “The Clansman” 
|Belated and Malignant.—A _ kindred 
poisonous _ spirit permeates “The 


Clansman,” the play based upon Mr. 
Thomas Dixon’s “The Clansman” and 
“The Leopard’s Spots.” Whatever 
its merits as a melodrama, as a vehi- 
cle of incident and doctrine it is as 
objectionable and uncalled ,for as is 
its counterpart, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Indeed, far more so, since Slavery is 
dead, and its dramatic representation 
has little more personal application 
than would the portrayal of making 
bricks without straw by the Israelites 
under their Egyptian taskmasters. 

But “The Clansman,” like certain 
novels and magazine articles, not 
only arouses racial animosity, but is 
apparently produced with that end in 
view. Its author is reported to favor 
“colonization of the Negro.” Pend- 
ing the consummation of that enter- 
prise, unquestionably stupendous and 
problematically possible, desirable, or 
just, these writers seem not averse 
to exciting the passions of the igno- 
rant and thoughtless and converting 
prejudice into fear and hatred. They 
would have us believe that a “Black 
Peril’ is real and imminent; they re- 
call the chaotic and distressing pe- 
riod of “reconstruction;” they dwell 
upon assaults upon white women, and 
they demand, “Would you have your 
daughter marry a nigger?” 

This last I believe to be a factitious 
“bug-a-boo.” Outside the slums I 
never heard of a case; neither, for 
that matter, do white women common- 
ly marry Japanese or Hindoos. Yet 
where is the logic of the interdiction? 
| But for the tragic aspect of the whole 
| subject there would be something lu- 


|dicrously inconsistent in the  hor- 
ror at the mere entrance of an 
| African male into a southern 
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mansion (otherwise than in a men-|cer of colored troops during the civil 
| 


ial capacity, when far more _ in- 


timate relations of occunants of those 


mansions with African females are 


attested by the numerous mulattoes, 


some of them rightly bearing “first 


family” names. 

No one denies that there have been 
of the “unmentionable 
crime.” Yet, if we eliminate sympa- 
thy for the individual victim and her 
relatives, the equally indescribable 
expiations will leave scant balance in 
favor of the “imperial race” that 
flicts or condones them. 


instances 


in- 


There are nlenty of vile and worth- 
There are likewise 
and noble. As an offi- 


Negroes. 
worthy 


less 
many 


war both kinds came under my ob- 
There is no one declara- 
tion that it gives me more pride and 
pleasure to make than this: No white 
display greater devo- 
tion, and valor than was dis- 
played by enlisted men of the 55th 
Massachusetts infantry, colored. 

To Mr. Thomas Dixon, to Mr. Owen 
Wister, and to those who think and 
feel with them, is respectfully com- 
mended the address delivered in Bos- 
ton by Booker T. Washington, L.L. D., 
(Harvard), May 31, 1897, at the un- 
veiling of the monument Col. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


BURT G. WILDER. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1906. 


servation. 


troops could 


virtue 


of 
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WHO SPOKE AT CHICKERING HALL, FEB. 2. 


(See Editorial. ) 
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THE TUSKEGEE MEETING IN NEW YORK 


BY KELT-NOR 








The metropolis, as it likes to be/| (looking quietly at what has since 
called, loves its jokers and its little| been done for themselves by citizens 
jokes. And so it was wise, perhaps,|of the United States with African 
of Dr. Washington to get its two arch| blood in their veins) can have any 
jokers, Mark Twain and ex-Ambas-/|fear that, at the beginning of the 
sador Choate, to open his “silver | twenty-second century there will re- 
jubilee” celebration at Carnegie hall| main for this country any such “prob- 
the other night, and one can only/| lem” at all, or at any rate a problem 
hope that the “brilliant audience’! with a “tremendous” to it? 
(which cheered so heartily the fun| And next as to the assertion: Let 
poked at each other by those two,| the same unprejudiced man, first take 
— rg 9 my A ng ae a a good look at the persons and homes 

obert ©. Ogden and of Dr. Washing-| of his colored brethren here in the 
ton himself), showed their enthusiasm | North, and then make a trip, with the 
also in the more substantial way of 8} same object in view, through the 
handsome contribution towards the| towns and cities of the South. Would 
two million dollars or so now required, | he not have to return to New York, 
- = — to continue to do! and finding his way to Mr. Choate, ex- 
ts best work. |claim, “God grant, Mr. ex-Ambassa 

However this may have been, there|dor, that southern civilization may 
can be no fear that an object, which| have been underpinned! for if, as you 
has become so dear to the public at| have told us, its basis depends on the 
large as the lasting success of Tuske- | ‘integrity of the races,’ that basis has 
gee, will fail of attainment through | already been knocked from under, and 
any lack of cordial support. |gone down the river of time.” 

To return to the speakers. The | It must have been greatly refresh- 
well-beloved Mark confined himself to|ing for all present to hear the quiet 





shaking his inimitable bells, thereby | 
putting his audience (as no doubt he} 
intended doing) in thorough good| 
humor with him and themselves, and | 
furnishing an excellent foil for the} 
speeches which followed. Mr. Choate, | 
however, who preceded him, was seri- | 
ous enough part of the time; evidently 
so when he prophecied that “this tre-| 
mendous negro problem” would doubt- | 
less last much longer than slavery had | 
lasted. Nor can it be supposed that} 
he was joking when he said that “the 


maintenance of the integrity of the 
races” had “formed the basis of| 
southern civilization.” . 

Now, first as to the prophecy: 


Assuming slavery to have existed for 
two hundred years in this country be- 
fore its final extinction some forty | 
years ago, is it possible that an un- | 
prejudiced man of the present day! 


way in which Dr. Washington sat up- 
on the irrespessible Thos. Dixon, Jr., 
and his obliging offer, before begin- 
ning his speech. 

As to this latter. All must have 
heartily agreed with him that “no 
one has a right to pass judgment upon 


|a people until he has taken pains to 


see something of their progress, after 
they have had a reasonable chance;” 
but in another part of the speech, in 
referring to the part of the world in 
which most of them will be to be 
found in the future, he speaks of them 
as “ten millions of black people’— 
and one cannot but ask: “Can Dr. 
Washington tell us, can any one teil 
us, how many men, women and child- 
ren of those ten millions of people 
can, even at the present day, claim to 
have pure unmixed African blood in 
their veins?” 
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LINCOLN IN 1861. 





SEE EDITORIAL ON PAGE 23. 
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A FUSS AND 


THE RESULT 





BY HADDIE M’MAHON 





It was a spring day, not an ideal, | 
but a real one, with a bitter penetrat- | 
ing wind that would have done credit | 
to a day in midwinter. The usual ro-| 
bust old gentleman—which of us does 
not know him?—was telling his friends 
with much rubbing of hands and | 
stamping of feet, that it was “fine, | 
healthy weather,’ and Cynthia Des-| 
mond regarded him wrathfully as she 
passed him at the entrance to the) 
London railroad station. A good day | 
for a brisk country walk, but decided- 
ly not one on which to undertake a | 
three hours’ railway journey without 
even a stop to get a hot cup of tea. 
With this dismal project before her, 
Cynthia was not exactly in the best 
of tempers. She was not miserable of 
course—that would be too absurd—but 
things in general were inclined to be 
irritating. 

Despite the fur-lined travelling coat, 
which reached almost to the end of her 
short skirt, she gave a little shiver as, 
dressing case in hand, she crossed 
the deserted platform and stepped into | 
an empty car in the waiting train. 

“And to think,” she said, planting 
her dressing case on the seat beside | 
her, burying her hands in a huge fur 
muff, and addressing her sister who 
stood at the car door, “that it is all 
through that abominable Miles that I} 
am to freeze in this car by myself} 
for three mortal hours; and, worst of | 
all, leave home for a month or more} 
and miss the Altons’ dance and all the 
other fun!” 

“It is horrible,” agreed Dolly Des- 
mond, sympathetically. Truth to tell, 
Dolly was of the opinion that the ‘‘abo- | 
minable Miles” in question had an 
equal right to apply the adjective to 
Cynthia, for in their recent quarrel 
there had certainly been “six of one 
and half a dozen of the other.” “But,” 
she went on, soothingly, ‘“‘though it 
won’t be the same as being at home, 
you are sure to have a good time with 


| 





|} gan to move. 


Edith”—the married sister to whom 
Cynthia was going. “And you know 
you said that to stay here now would 
be unbearable.” 

“So it would,” declared Cynthia. 
“The further away I am from Miles 
the easier I shall find it to cultivate a 
spirit of peace and thankfulness.” 

“I think he might have gone away 
for a while under the circumstances,” 
remarked her sister. 

“Perhaps he couldn’t get away just 
now,” said Cynthia quickly, unwilling, 
woman-like, that anyone but herself 
should abuse the man she loved or 
had loved—she put it in the past tense 


| now. 


“Perhaps not,” agreed Dolly, who, 
wise in her generation, knew that to 
agree with Cynthia in her present 
mood was worse than useless. “Good- 
by, darling. You'll be off in a minute 
now.” 

“Goodby!’”’ answered Cynthia, a little 
tearfully, leaning out of the window 
for a farewell kiss. “Take care of 
mother and keep the boys in order and 
enjoy yourself, and don’t, don’t be 
silly enough to get engaged to any 
man, be he angel in masculine form!” 

“At present,” laughed Dolly, dis- 
playing all her dimples, “no one seems 
eager to tempt me from the chaste 
paths where I wander ‘in maiden 
meditation, fancy free,’ but should any 
daring person so endeavor I’ll remem- 
ber your warning.” 

She stepped back from the edge of 
the platform, there was the usual 
amount of shouting, and the train be- 
Suddenly there was a 
desperate rush, the door of the com- 
partment was violently wrenched 
open, and a young man was precipi- 
tated inside. 

“I beg your  pardon,’”’ he gasped 
rather breathlessly, dropping into the 
seat opposite her. He recovered him- 
self, took off his cap and flung it on 
the seat beside him, took a glance at 
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the slight figure opposite, and realized 
blandly that he was sitting facing the 
girl who, a few days ago, had given 
him back, with the fervently expressed 
wish that she might never see him 
again, the ring he had with such tender 
triumph placed on her finger only six 
months befdre, the little ring that was 
resting against his heart now. 

“T need hardly say,” he remarked, 
stiffly, supplementing his former apo- 
logy, as he met the haughty gaze direct- 
ed at him through the white automo- 
bile veil which was swathed around 


noticed that shiver—he knew Cynthia’s 
horror of and suffering from the cold. 
How unkind and sarcastic she had 
been; a man can stand almost any- 
| thing from a woman better than sar- 
| casm; but how like a flower was her 
|small, haughty face rising out of its 
|frame of rich furs. How sweet was 
|the shadowy droop of those long 
|lashes, how bright the gleam of the 
| waves of hair that showed between the 
| folds of the now turned-up veil. From 
her dainty shod foot and slender ankle 
to the topmast wave of the veil she 





her hat and tied beneath her small, | was perfect, with the inimitable grace 
determined chin, “that I am as an-|and style which some girls possess and 
noyed as you can be at this unfortu- | which others, though their dress al- 
nate accident. Of course you quite un- | lowance be three times as large, can 
derstand that it was not my fault?” | never attain. He did not like automo- 
“I suppose not,” with icy ungraci- | bile veils—at least he used to think 
ousness. |he did not—but Cynthia, Cynthia was 
“You could hardly suppose,” he went | different from all other women; she 
on, indignantly, a slight angry flush | would look exquisite in a sack, and 
rising on his cheeks, “that I should| how could he ever have been fool 
seek a three hours’ tete-a-tete with | enough to think, much less to say, 
you.” |automobile veils did not suit her. 
“Certainly I should say it would be| That had been the beginning of this 
the last punishment for our sins that | miserable quarrel—such a silly, sim- 
either of us would choose,” was Miss | ple thing to wreck two lives. He had, 
Desmond’s soothing reply; after which, | With all a man’s tactlessness, called 
taking up the magazine with which | her veil a “horrid-looking arrange- 
she was supplied, she became appar- ment,” when she, as Dolly said, “rath- 
ently immerséd in its contents, and ob- | er fancied herself in it.” She had re- 
livious of the fact that the world, | plied with the obvious home truth that 
much less the small railroad compart-|at any rate, it was fashionable and 
ment in which she was sitting, con-| respectable, which was more than 
tained such a person as Miles Ovenden. | could be said of a certain disreputable 
Pulling a newspaper out of his pock- | Old brown coat beloved of Miles’ soul, 
et, with a certain suppressed vicious- | but the bane of her life; to which he 
ness—a man’s feelings are never under | had injudiciously made answer that 
such good control as a woman’s—he| women never could understand the 
followed her example. | possibility of a thing’s being fashiona- 
Half an hour passed slowly by, and| ble and unbecoming. Cynthia then 
then Cynthia moved her book a quar- | expressed her surprise that he had been 
ter of an inch to one side and took | folish enough to propose to her, seeing 
a surreptitious peep at the faultlessly | that nothing she ever did, said or wore 
clothed length of limb and clean- | pleased him—a remark decidedly un- 
shaven, resolute young face opposite. | just and untrue. And he retorted that 
What a detestable, bad-tempered fel-|the same idea occurred to him with 
low he was, but how good to look at. | regard to her acceptance of his pro- 
She had always been proudly confident | posal. After which things went from 
that her Miles was beyond comparison | bad to worse, unti] Cynthia found her- 
with any other man. Her Miles! A |self walking away with head held high 
little pain shot through her heart as | and a vivid spot of carmine blazing 
she remembered that he was her Miles | on each cheek through the white gauze 
no longer, and she went back to her | of the luckless automobile veil, and 
book with a small, weary shiver. It | Miles, left alone, gazed blankly at the 
was getting colder. Engrossed as he | small ring lying on his palm, and tried 
apparently was in His paper, Miles|to realize what had happened. 
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And thus it had come to pass that | “Cynthia,” he burst out, flinging 
both these young people were fiying/| down his paper, all his bitter resolu- 
from each other, the vision of the/tions not proof against the sight of 
blissful “lived happily ever after,” to|her silent misery. “I wish I could do 





which they had looked forward with | 
such glad confidence, receding from | 
both with equal rapidity. | 

How foolish and childish it all seem- | 
ed now. His eyes travelled to Cyn-| 
thia’s small left hand, and noted with | 
a sense of loss and hopelessness, the | 
forlorn little wrinkle in the third | 
finger of her gray glove that marked | 
where her ring had made a bulge, a| 
bulge that he had often fondly kissed. 

Involuntarily she shivered again and | 
decided that she could not bear the | 
cold much longer. 

“You are cold,” he said, his pity | 
for her evident suffering and the over- 
whelming desire to do something for | 
her, making him speak. ‘“Won’t you | 
take my rug?” 

“Thank you,” she answered, in a| 
tone that was as cold as her small | 
hands, “I would rather not.”  . 

Angrily rewrapping himself in the | 


rejected rug, he told himself that he | 
was a fool to lay himself open to an- | 
other snub, and decided that she might 
freeze now before he would speak | 
again. 

lor a while they read on in silence; | 
then, dropping her paper, she pushed | 
both hands into her muff and lifted it | 
up to her face, pressing the warm fur 
against her cheek as she leaned one el- 
low on the window ledge and gazed out | 
at the flying fields and hedgerows. It 
was getting darker too. The shadows 
that, when they started had been sc 
clearly defined on the vivid emerald of 
the fields, were all merging now into 
the soft’-dusk that crept over the land. 
The twilight shadows were, she 
kmew, creeping, too, into Miles’ gray- 
blue eyes, darkening them in the way 
she knew so well. The winter sun- 
shine no longer touched with bright- 
ness the close waves of his well- 
groomed head. 

Against her will, she turned her 
head and looking at him, but meeting 
his ‘eyes, looked away swiftly, and be 
gan nervously to pull off her gloves 
and chafe her hands. How cold it 
was! She wished now. that she had 
accepted the rug. When one is half 





petrified, one’s pride is at a low ebb. 


something for you!” 

At that moment there flashed into 
both their minds the remembrance 
of the last time she had complained 
of the cold, when he had taken her 
into his warm arms and kissed and 
chafed her hands, and as their eyes 
met each knew the other’s thought. 

“Cynthia,” he said again, softly, 
passionately, leaning across her 
eagerly, “do you remember?” 

“I remember nothing,” she answer- 
ed, with a haughtiness that was but 
the veil of her utter weakness. 

“You are right,” he agreed, drawing 
back quickly, “it is not worth re 
membering!” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she 
turned over the pages of the maga- 
zine she was beginning to hate. She 
had read every bit of it. No, here was 
something she had not noticed before, 


only a little verse of Omar Khay- 

yam’s: 

“If in this Shadowland of Life thou 
hast 

Found one true heart to iove tnee, 
hold it fast; 

Love it again, give all to keep it 
thine— 

For Love, like nothing in the world, 
‘an last.” 


[t was the last straw. All the: pent- 
up love and misery in her heart 
welled up and brought the tears to her 
eyes again, but she squared her small 
chin and turned a few more pages in- 
differently. He should not see that 
she cared, She noticed that he had 
finished his paper, and resolving not 
to be outdone in stiff politeness, to 
show him that she could trust her- 
self to talk easily to him, she offer- 
ed him her magazine in exchange. 

“Thank you,” he said, accepting 
the offer and opening the magazine 
at the page where Omar’s verse was 
marked by a big tear drop. Cynthia 
had been crying. He read the beautt- 
ful words, then looked across at her 
with his whole “true heart” in his 
eyes. 

“Surely,” she cried, miserably, “we 
must be nearly there?” 
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“I don’t think so,” he answered al- 
most apologetically, his thoughts go- 
ing back to the time when an entern- 
ity alone together would have seemed 
but as five minutes of bliss. “We’— 
consulting his watch—‘“have an hour 
and a half yet.” 

“Your watch has stopped she in- 
sisted, irritably. “I’m sure you could 
gee the lights of X—— if you looked 
out.” 

“T’ll try, if you like,” he said, good- 
naturedly; and, raising the window, 
he put his head out into the darkness. 

“No,” he affirmed, “I cannot see 
them.” He drew his head in  sud- 
denly, and, pulling down the window 
again, sat down with one hand 
pressed to his eye, the acute agony 
caused by a speck of coal dust on the 
pupil making the tears course down 
his face. 

Cynthia watched him for a moment 
doubtfully; then her pride went down 
before the pity and motherliness 
which, at the sight of a man or child 
in pain, wells up in a woman’s heart, 
and she crossed to his side, producing 
a cobweb of a handkerchief. 

“Miles,” she said softly, shyly 
placing one small, cold hand on his 
forehead, “let me get it out for you. 
Look up!”—as he moved his hand 
from the injured eye. “Yes, I see it. 
Now keep quite still. There!”—tri- 
umphantly bringing forth the speck 
on the point of the fragile handker- 
chief—“it’s out!” 

“Thank you, dear!” he said, with 
tender passion, catching and keeping 
her two hands, handkerchief and all. 
“No, I will not let you go, Cynthia— 
my Cynthia!” 





“No,” she contradicted, with lips 
that were a little tremulous, looking 
down at the bare third finger of her 
left hand—‘“not now.” 

“Yes,” he insisted, bringing forth 
from its hiding place the little ring 
she had so scornfully flung back to 
him, and slipping it on—‘now, and al- 
ways, Cynthia” — pleadingly — “you 
will forgive me, and always wear any 
dearned veil you please!” 

“Miles,” she answered, softly, as his 
arms went round her, “you will for- 
give me, and wear your old brown 
coat whenever you wish?” 

The express rattled on, and the two, 
settled so cosily in the corner of one 
of its cars, were very silent for a 
while. 

“Are you warmn, now, sweet- 
heart?” asked Miles, tenderly, after 
a little. 

“Yes,” she whispered happily. “How 
dreadfully quickly the train is going 
now, Miles!” 

“Too quickly,” he agreed, 

“Never mind,” she said. “Tomor- 
row I will explain to Edith, and you 
can settle with the friends you in- 
tended visiting, and we will go back 
and spend the whole long, happy 
spring and summer together.” 

“Oh, Cynthia!” he breathed, with 
awed, boyish gladness—“this and 
every future spring and summer and 
winter, until the end of life!” 


ruefully. 


“And after,” she supplemented, 
softly. 
“And,” he repeated, earnestly, 


reverently, “God helping me and you, 
my good angel, beside me, after.”— 
New York Weekly. 
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AS TO MR. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 





BY C. W. WIGINGTON 


Some few months past a writer of na- 
tional, or rather, notorious fame, en- 
deavored to convince his readers by 
some very spectacular outbursts, that 
the teachings of Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington in particular and the efforts of 
the Negro in general were extremely 
dangerous to the future of the great 
American nation! Then when taken to 
task by some of the most intellectual 
men of his own race, he exhibited him- 
self even more ridiculously than ever in 
attempting to defend his very unrea- 
sonable and unstable position. 

The arguments brought forward by 
him had, in a manner, the force of a 
double-barrelled discharge. In the off- 
hand barrel was a light charge of hy- 
pocritical, pity and sympathy. In the 
other was a dynamite charge of abso- 
lute antagonism to Negro culture and 
advancement in America. But fortu- 
nately Mr. Dixon waved the red flag 
at the wrong bull. It was left to that 
versatile literary giant, Professor Kel- 
ly Miller to administer the most sting- 
ing, yet masterly, rebuke ever written. 
A few more men of Prof. Miller’s men- 
tal stature and moral courage would 
add infinitely to our standing and suc- 
cess. This brilliant and truthful ex- 
position of the Negro’s defence seems 
to have aroused, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, the long-haired governor of Mis- 
sissippi. He is recently out with the 
intimation that Negroes are practically 
beyond the pale of civilization and 
that money spent on the unfortunate 
Colored person for educational pur- 
poses, is a losing investment, for it 





only tends to increase his impudence 
and criminality! But Vardaman :we 
shall save to serve up at some future 
time with his worthy twin, Tillman, 
who exercises his great lung capacity 
in the use of the fiercest and foulest 
invective. 

In presenting the dramatized “Clans- 
man,” Dixon has offered an insult that 
should be refuted at every turn. There 
are some things that one can well af- 
ford to ignore, but this is not one of 
them. For that reason and the attack 
on Tuskegee I have submitted the fol- 
lowing remarks, trusting that they may 
be accepted in the spirit desired. 

No, the Ethiopian cannot by 
simply wishing, change the color of his 
skin, the texture of his hair, or the 
bulge of his lip. In the first place 
these characteristics are not constants. 


They vary immeasurably. Sec- 
ondly, such a transition is 
not necessary, for so long as 
there is a _ noticeable evidence 


of Negro blood in an individual’s phy- 
sical appearance, just so long will he 
be a Negro and looked down upon. 
That is, according to Mr. Dixon’s opin- 
ion and formula. But thank God there 
are other and nobler formulae applica- 
ble to the man of color. 

According to my opinion, which of 
course is slightly at variance with that 
of Mr. Dixon, the Negro in America is 
a permanent fixture. Perhaps you will 
immediately ask upon what ground is 
this assertion made or substantiated? 
Primarily I answer, in general he does 
not wish to be colonized. This fact is 
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paramount. For two hundred and 
eighty-six years he has been reared 
upon American soil and amidst Ameri- 
can institutions. Now that he has ex- 
hibited the foundation upon which can 
be built a creditable culture, there 
arises the cry of deportation. The idea 
is seeking widespread support because 
one extreme alarmist cannot stomach 
the cultured Negro spectre. Further 
I venture to say that there are eight 
millions of Negroes in the United 
States who would give an emphatic no 
to the proposition of colonization as 
seen by one of its chief supporters. 
With all its faults this is the one coun- 
try that they know, and it would re- 
quire a veritable avalanche of oppo- 
sition to change this opinion. 

Therefore any line of reasoning that 
attempts to prove that certain physical 
characteristics are causal conditions of 
mankind is neither philosophy nor 
fact. Can anyone dispute the claim of 
scholarly attainment and material suc- 
cess of such men as Dr. Booker T. 
Washington or Prof. Dubois? I admit 
that these are the tall men, the really 
great men of the race. Yet there are 
still others. What of the graduates of 
the one and the disciples of the other? 
Are they not of immense worth and 
consideration? Let us not forget 
either that co-worker of Tuskegee 
ideas, Dr. W. T. Vernon of Kansas. 

Of course we realize that the Negro 
has his faults, grave faults, as has 
every other race. Yet he is not such a 
moral parasite as Mr. Dixon would 
have him. Sixty years ago in England 
22 births in every 1000 were illegiti- 
mate. 

This too, in the home of Anglo- 
Saxon ascendency. What must the 
world conclude from the present birth- 
rate in France or the prevalence of 
divorce in our own country? It is very 
evident that vice and virtue are no 
respecters of race. 








That the Negro of today and of the 
future must struggle from actual ne- 
cessity is too obvious to need comment. 
It is also very true that there are 
almost as many obstacles in his up- 
ward path as his detractors delight to 
enumerate. Yet this opposition has its 
beneficial influence. The man of true 
worth has an innate capacity for suf- 
fering. It is such a man who must 
finally triumph, for adversity is a goad 
to the determined and a mill-stone to 
the vacillating weak. But there is one 
fact that all must admit. It is this, 
the old theory that the Negro could 
not learn; that his intellect was of 
such a dormant nature as not to real- 
ize his condition; that he had no moral 
aptitude or will power and was useful 
only as an humble menial—is a com- 
pletely exploded hypothesis. 

However, let us be perfectly rational. 
Confining ourselves to the Negro in 
America, his achievements have been 
modest when considered as an entity. 
Yet gradually he is emerging from the 
slough of mental lethargy and igno- 
rance. He conducts 13 percent of all 
the farms in the country. He produces 
two-fifths of all the cotton raised in 
the continental United States, con- 
siderably more than one-fifth of the 
sweet potatoes and one-tenth of the 
rice and tobacco. That is not a bad 
rating. They are at least the elements 
of thrift and progress, amd the foun- 
dation of culture. 

Judging from history and the evolu- 
tionary theory, there comes to all peo- 
ples, and nations, a period of growth, 
advancement and ascendency. As it is 
with individuals, so it is with nations. 
Some progress more rapidly than 
others. The Negro, for various ac- 
countable reasons has been subject to 
a retardation of material development. 
He is now part of a great complex 
group of peoples forming the American 
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nation. His future is part and parcel 
of the American future. He cannot 
stand stationary; he will not retro- 
grade and so he must advance hand 
in hand and step by step with his coun- 
try. This much is irreducible. With 
a fair show and a “square deal” he 
shall make good. But this does not 
signify that he must receive no more 
education or encouragement than is 
necessary to be a stableman, a trucker 
or a toter of cotton to the gin: 

I shall digress a moment here. Mr. 
Dixon says that the Negro has given 
absolutely nothing to civilization. Let 
him glance at this list of names: Push- 
kin Dumas, Coleridge Taylor, Henry 
O. Tanner, Edward Dede, Dunbar, 
Douglas, Dubois, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, Vernon and Booker T. Washing- 
ton! Can he deny the genius of these 
men? Have they not all taken a credi- 
table turn at the wheel of progress 
which is ever revolving toward a 
higher and a better life? A race that 
has produced such men may yet give 
birth to a Cincinnatus or a Caesar. 
Yet this roll of names is only a begin- 
ning. It does not include countless 
obscure teachers, doctors and inven- 
tors; or the struggling farmer and 
artisan, all of whom are adding in 
their way to the world’s knowledge. 

I do not wish to picture too vividly 
the Negro’s mite or right, yet judging 
from Mr. Dixon’s frequent invective 
and vituperative epithets, the poor 
man of color has at least bequeathed 
to the world an exhaustless source of 
agitation and discussion. We should 
not expend our valuable breath and 
time upon the unfit and unclean. 

But right here I wish to remark that 
there is absolutely no foundation what- 
ever in the growing supposition that 
in the synthesis of races the issue is 
mentally or physically inferior to the 
so-called superior race-parent. The 





question resolves itself into a matter 
of varying cultures. With equal en- 
vironments the result can easily be 
foreseen. Mr. Dixon himself realizes 
this in his own creation “George Har- 
ris,” of the “Leopard’s Spots.” 

Which is it to be, amalgamation, 
colonization, or a nation within a na- 
tion? According to Mr. Dixon, the first 
proposition is absolutely untenable. 
The third does not seem to him logical 
therefore, the second alone remains 
compatible to his expressed views. Yet 
surely if the pro-colonization exhorta- 
tions of the good Bishop Turner, whose 
influence is felt by white and black 
alike, has no appreciable effect upon 
the Negro in a migratory sense, then 
much less so would this man’s senti- 
ments have. 

It may be that racial fusion in this 
country would be of a calamitous na- 
ture, yet it cannot be satisfactorily 
proven. The struggle to preserve a 
people’s unity and characteristics is 
undoubtedly commendable. But does 
this mean that a nation must force 
million after million of its component 
people to leave their country forever? 
Mr. Dixon, unless his arguments are 
mere bombast, is simply and con- 
sciously forcing the issue. Presumably 
he has set his mind upon the lever of 
unbending race-prejudice in order to 
overturn something. That something 
is the Negro race in America. There 
is room for the Irish-American, Ger- 
man-American, Russian-, Bohemian-, 
Italian-, Swedish- and Spanish-Ameri- 
can, but the Afro-American must go! 
Since the Dixonian following has elim- 
inated right and justice, I ask, is this 
even for the best? 

What was it that President Roose- 
velt said in part at Tuskegee during 
his Southern tour? It was this: “It 
is for the welfare of the entire country 
to help every individual in that coun- 
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try, and to lift him up, orto strive to 
lift him higher, remembering that, im- 
portant though intelligence is, there 
is one thing more important, and that 
is character.” It would be well for the 
learned Mr. Dixon to jot those lines 
down in his notebook for daily instruc- 
tion and reference. His (friendly?) at- 
titude toward the Negro reminds us of 
the so-called friends of the unfortunate 
Fernald in “La Tombeau Blanche.” 

But what is meant by a “square 
deal?” It is a chance to make the 
most of one’s opportunities. H. G. 
Wells says in his “A Modern Utopia,” 
in reference to the suppression of a 
so-called weaker race, “Is that any rea- 
son why we should keep it forever in 
a condition of tutelage? Whether there 
is a race so inferior I do not know, 
but certainly there is no race so su- 
perior as to be trusted with human 
charges.” 

I say, let the Negro have his edu- 
cation, for it is now too late to draw 
rein. Thus, somet ime in the near fu- 
ture, if his survival is not worthy or 
welcome, let the inevitable, whatever 
it may be, come. If the Negro must 
go now, who can surmise the infinite 
hate that he shall carry with him or 
the terrible misery that shall be left 
behind. Fifty years hence, perhaps, 
he may go of his own free will. 





“SEEDS THAT MUST BRING 
FRUIT.” 
By Louise C. Gale. 

Wonderful growths have been known 
to appear in one night. Out in the 
far West, as we all know, are hundreds 
of acres of land where no tress, plants 
or flowers grow. As far as the eye 
can reach one can see nothing but 
sand. 

A wonderful thing is reported of a 
green growth which covered the 
ground in a single night. From people 
about came the questions: “Whence 
came the seeds? Whence came the 
plants?” . 





Seeds are scattered for many miles 
by the winds. Some fall in this barren 
soil and wait for years until sufficient 
rain comes to make them spring forth. 

But have you not seen things quite 
similar to this in the heart-lives of 
men? Suddenly, so suddenly, as to 
almost startle you, you have seen men 
whose whole lives seem to have been 
spent in the darker walks of society, 
who have come forth into the light. 
Tvrning from the shadows of wrong, 
they have been transformed into 
bright, pure and helpful members of 
the community. How is it? we ask 
ourselves. What has brought about 
this change in the hearts of these 
men? : 

If we could only see into God’s 
plans far enough, plans which have 
been slowly unfolded, we would not 
be so much in the dark as to the 
causes that have worked out the revo- 
lution. Sometimes a friend scattered 
the seeds which have at last blossom- 
ed. Only a kind deed done when we 
did not think how far our action 
would reach might enlighten some 
soul. 

Just as the seeds on the Western 
deserts sprang into life after the rain 
drops had touched them, so _ kind 
words and generous deeds will grow 
until they change a life and make it 
beautiful. 

Who says he cannot do anything for 
God? Who of all of us but can do 
something? Our lives are counting 
in some way. We are sowing thorn 
seed or the seeds of golden, grain just 
as sure as we live. We cannot act 
without producing some affect upon 
someone. What are you _ sowing, 
thistles or roses? This is a very in- 
teresting question, because sometime 
there will be great reaping. At the 
“gathering in” will you bring in weeds 
which are dry and from which you 





have strewn worthless seeds all along 
the path? Think it over. 
“Ye shall gather what ye sow.” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OUR FLAG 





BY CHAPLAIN T. G. STEWARD 


From the earliest times nations 
have used symbols and colors to dis- 
tinguish them the one from the other. 
The Egyptian in the time of the Pha- 
roahs, frequently employed the figure 
of the lamb upon their banner, 
although it is impossible to determine 
what was really their national flag. 
The Greeks were fond of the figure 
of the horse as a symbol; the Chal- 
dean represented the sun upon their 
standards; the Hebrew made choice 
of the ox, lion and eagle. The Roman 
kept the horse and eagle prominent 


upon their banners. 
These flags, banners, or standards, 


differed in form and in color. We 
cannot now learn much about their 
color. They were used both on land 
and on sea; and date back as I have 
said, to remotest antiquity. The 
Chinese had their national symbols 
before Moses led Israel out of Egypt. 

The flags of the nations to-day are 
in use -from the same necessity as 
those of the past, to wit: to distin- 
guish the territory, the army, and the 
ships of one nation from others. 
They are all embedded in the current 
history of the several nations, and 
are intimately connected with the 
past ; but it would be impossible with- 
in present limit to trace this connec- 
tion in any general way. They 
are all intimately associated with pa- 
triotism and national life. It must 
suffice on this occasion to trace the 
ancestry and history of our own na- 





tional ensign known now as theStar 
Spangled Banner, and ‘‘Old Glory.” 

We shall introduce the sketch 
however, with a remark or two on 
color. Of forty-eight flags of the 
principal nations of the earth, forty- 
two of them contain more or less red ; 
twenty-eight, more or less of white ; 
twenty-five more or less of 
blue ; seventeen contain yellow; five 
green; and four black. Hence we 
see at a glance that the three most pop- 
ular colors are red, white, blue ;and that 
these colors are popular in the above 
order, red being the color chosen by 


nearly all nations. 
Red is put down among the prim- 


ary colors, one of the seven prismatic 
colors as given by Sir Isaac Newton. 
But Newton, who was exact in most 
things, was not exact in this color 
matter. Color was a puzzle, or a 
problem to him, as it is to the scien- 
tists and statesmen of our day. It 
was so easy to remember the seven 
original colors by the meaningless 
symbols Vibgyor, made up the initials 
of Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, 
Orange and Red; and then seven was 
the sign of completion ; and these are 
known to be prismatic colors; hence 
the temptation to draw the inference 
that they are all original colors. We 
now know that yellow and blue mixed, 
produce green; that red and green 
make violet; and violet and green 
make blue again. The original colors 
are reduced to four, if not to three ; 
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but red stands unimpeached. Even 
white can be produced by a mixture 
of violet, red and green; but we can 
not produce red by any combination 
of colors known. Itis the most 
brilliant, most dazzling, most signifi- 
cant of colors. Is it because it is 
the color of our blood which is our 
life? It excites to frenzy even the 
brute. 

Yellow is the color of the most 
precious of metals, a metal that has 
been honored from earliest times; 
and yet yellow is the color of the 
pest house and of the quarrantine. 
White is the flag of truce, the har- 
binger of peace. Blue is a cheerful, 
hopeful, color. Red and yellow are 
known as warm colors, the idea prob- 
ably arising from their relation to 
the color of living coals of fire and 
of flame. We speak of the fiery red. 
From these few colors no less than 
fifty-two distinct shades are recog- 
nized and named. This explains 
why a man can never buy the color 
of ribbon his wife sends him after. 

We need not go back into antiquity 
to discover the origin of national 
symbols, or to inquire as to the men- 
tal processes which brought about 
the application of these colors to the 
several flags. The American people 
inherited their ideas of colors from 
their European ancestry. When the 
English had dispossessed the Swedes, 
the Dutch and the French, of the 
territory they had severally acquired 
in this country, there remained on 
the American soil within the thirteen 
colonies, only the English standard ; 


and to this we must now give 
attention. The three important flags 
of England. are, the royal standard, 





which was not adopted until 1801— 
after our flag was made—and second, 
the admiralty flag, which is next in 
importance; and third, the national 


ensign. This last named flag, the 
national ensign, is the one that 
interests us. 


This ensign has been in existence 
in some form from the earliest days 
of English history. It was at first 
the banner of St. George, and con- 
sisted of a red cross on a_ white 
ground. Scotland had the banner of 
St. Andrew, which was a blue ground 
with a whitecrossin it. Historically 
then, our red is from England; our 
blue from Scotland. When James 
VI of Scotland, son of the betwitch- 
ing Mary Queen of Scots, succeeded 
to Elizabeth upon the English throne, 
the crowns of the two countries were 
united ; and the cross of St. Andrew 
was put upon the cross of St. George. 

Subsequently, under Queen Anne 
in 1707, a legislative union was 
formed; and the flag then assumed 
the features it has held until after 
our revolution. It was made up of 
the cross of St. George, red on a white 
ground; with ared fly. It was the 
union of the red, white and blue, and 
was of great significance. It symbo- 
lised the union of England and Scot- 
land, two warlike and independent 
countries; and the flag was called 
accordingly, the ‘‘Union Jack.” It 
is in respect to this fact that the flag 
of our country has this part of it 
called the ‘‘Union.” In 1801 the 
green cross of St. Patrick, for Ire- 
land, was added, making the English 


Flag what it nowis. The French did 
not adopt their flag until after the 
Revolution. 
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During the colonial days there was 
no flag recognized among the English 
colonists different from the national 
flag of England until the Revolution 
actually commenced. The New Eng- 
land colonies used the cross of St. 
George on a white ground with a red 
fly, which was essentially the English 
flag. In the battle of Bunker Hill, 
the New England troops carried the 
cross of St. George with a small pine 
tree in one corner of the union, and 
a blue fly. 

The Continental Congress sitting in 
Philadelphia, June 15, 1775, appoint- 
ed George Washington general and 
commander-in-chief of the army then 
engaged in war against Great Britain. 
Washington and Gates, who was an 
Englishman, set out almost immedi- 
ately for Cambridge; on arriving in 
New York, they heard the news of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, which had 
been fought two days after Washing- 
ton’s appointment. On the 2nd of 
July, Washington arrived in Cam- 
bridge, and on the 4th of July, 1775, 
with appropriate ceremonies, he took 
command of the army. Within a 
week, a ‘‘return” of the number of the 
army showed a total of 16,771, all 
New Englanders, of whom nearly 
2000 were furloughed or sick. It 
would be very interesting to see how 
Washington at once went about pre- 
paring for war. There was not at 
that time in all the thirteen colonies, 
powder enough to carry on one 
engagement; and the American 
general did not dare let the people know 
the condition. The beginning ofa 


navy was formed, and Washington 
kept steadily increasing his forces. 
A*‘return” of August 19, 1775, shows 





19,060 men, including Morgan’s rifles 
from Virginia. Congress now clamor- 
ed for an attack upon the British in 
Boston, October 18, 1775, Washing- 
ton held a council of general officers 
which decided unanimously that an 
attack was impracticable. Because of 
the manner of previous enlistments it 
was now found necessary to practi- 
cally disband theold army and re- 
cruit a new one in the face of the 
enemy. The new army was com- 
pleted by January 2, 1776, and 
on that day the ‘rst national flag 
was hoisted. Washington says: 
January 2, 1775, was the day which 
gave being to the new army; 
and he says,‘‘before the proclamation 
came to hand, we had hoisted the 
Union flag in complement of the Unit- 
ed Colonies.” 

This flag was the old English 
Union Jack, containing the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew; but in- 
stead of the solid red fly, it had thir- 
teen stripes alternating in red and 
white. When this flag which had 
originated in the army itself, was 
hoisted at army headquarters, then 
rang out the first salute ever fired to 
the symbol of an American govern- 
ment. The unlucky thirteen stripes 
were greeted with the unlucky num- 
ber of thirteen guns, and with deaf- 
ning cheers. The only thing origi- 
nal about this flag was the introduc- 
tion of white into the fly, cutting the 
red into stripes, giving us seven red 
stripes and six white ones. 

Before this flag was adopted, and 
perhaps contemporary with it part of 
the time, there were at least fourteen 
other flags in more or less general 


use. There was a crescent upon & 
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blue ground ; the same crescent upon 
a blue ground with the word ‘‘Lib- 
erty” inscribed; a white flag with a 
pine tree in its ground and the phrase, 
‘*An appeal to heaven” over the top 
of the tree; a red flag with a white 
union and a liberty tree in the union ; 
the English flag with the words ‘‘Lib- 
erty” and ‘‘Union” inscribed thereon ; 
four kinds of rattlesnake flags ; a blue 
flag with a St. George cross; a white 
flag with a beaver on it; but no flag 
with stars. 

In January, 1777, the American 
Commissioners in Europe, viz., Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee, asked the king of France 
to recognize the independence of the 
United States. The king declined to 
do this ; ‘*but to prove his good wish- 
es, he ordered two million livres to be 
paid them in quarterly payments, and 
to increase this amount as his finances 
would permit.” He also gave the 
Commissioners permission to purchase 
and ship military stores. Spain 
would not admit our Commissioners, 
but secretly joined with France in 
aiding the Revolutionists by contrib- 
uting a million livres. Frederick of 
Prussia said the English ‘‘Parliament 
had acted like an infuriated fool in 
the American business,” and added: 
**I like those brave fellows and can- 
not help secretly hoping for their 
success,” but he did nothing more. 
The Americans discovered, however, 
that they had enough of European 
_sympathy to guarantee success. 
France, Spain, Prussia and Russia 
were with them, either for policy or 
on principle. Hence it was time for 
the United States to take from their 


banner the insignia of the union of 





England and Scotland, the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew, and to 
put in place thereof the symbols of 
the union of the thirteen colonies 
which they had declared to be free 
and independent States. On the 14th 
of June,1777, Congress passed a res- 
olution ‘‘that the flag of the thirteen 
United Colonies be thirteen stripes 
alternate red and white; and the 
Union be thirteen stars, white, in a 
blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” 

I have no doubt you have all seen 
a picture of Washington crossing the 
Delaware, carrying in his boat a 
beautiful American flag, the real 
Stars and Stripes. Washington 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas 
night,1776. The resolution to create 
the Stars and Stripes was not passed 
by Congress until June 14,1776, and 
the flag itself was not made public 
until September of that year. The 
original painting from which this pic- 
ture of Washington crossing the 
Delaware is taken, was made by 
Emmanuel Leutze, a German painter 
who was born in Wurtemburg in 1816, 
and who died in Washington City in 
1868. He was of course not accurate- 
ly informed in all matters of our his- 
tory. This picture of his is now on 
the back of our fifty-dollar bills. It 
is certain that Washington had no 
such banner at that time. An officer 
of the American army records in his 
diary as late as August 3,1777, the 
following : ‘*It appears by the papers 
that Congress resolved on the 14th of 
June last that the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes alternate 
red and white ; that the union be thir- 


teen stars.” It is worthy of note that 
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this officer does not say United Colo- 
nies, as Washington did on the adop- 
tion of the army flag January 2, 1776 ; 
but United States. The resolution 
creating the ‘‘Stars and Stripes” was 
passed eighteen months after the 
hoisting of the Union Flag by Wash- 
ington in Cambridge, and the new flag 
was not officially promulgated in Phil- 
adelphia until September 3, 1777. 
An American painter, Charles Wil- 
son Peale, born at Charlestown, Md. 
in 1741, painted the portrait of Wash- 
ington as he appeared at the battle of 
Trenton, December 26-27, 1776, and 
in that picture he put the English flag 
so far as general appearance, but put 
in it a union with thirteen stars in a 
circle. Peale commanded a company 
in the battles of Germantown, Tren- 
ton, Princeton and Monmouth. He 
painted this pictnre in 1779. His son 
thinks he painted the flag correctly 
and says: ‘*I am sure he represented 
the flag then in use, not a regimental 
flag, but one to mark the new repub- 
lic.” In Trumbull’s sketch, unfinish- 
ed, of the battle of Princeton, there 
is also a representation of the stars. 
Both of these representations are pro- 
nounced by Admiral Preble, the best 
authority we have upon the subject of 
our flag, to be mere painters’ license. 
He asserts positively that in Decem- 
ber 1776, and in January 1777, 
the epochs of these two paintings, 
the star had no place on our flag. 
The stars and stripes were unfurled 
at the battle of Brandywine, Septem- 
ber 11, 1777, eight days after the 
official promulgation in Philadelphia ; 
and they were carried in the battle of 
Germantown, October 4,1777. They 


were at the surrender of Burgoyne ; 





and waved over the last battle of the 
Revolution at Yorktown. It had also 
appeared once before its official pro- 
mulgation in the battle of Fort 
Schuyler, August 2, 1777. 

There are people who will steal a 
book, who will perhaps steal nothing 
else. Some years ago I had a book 
in my library bearing the title, ‘“Rem- 
iniscences of Wilmington, Delaware” 
written by one Miss Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery. The book disappeared, and 
with it a very interesting story con- 
cerning the flag, which it contained. 
The story was to the effect that Rob- 
ert Morris chartered the brig, Nancy, 
commanded by Hugh Montgomery, 
and sent her in March, 1776 to Porto 
Rico, and from there to St. Thomas. 
While at St. Thomas word was receiv- 
ed that Independence had been declar- 
ed, and with the intelligence came a 
description of the colors adopted. 
The writer then says: ‘‘This was 
cheering intelligence to the captain 
and would divest him of acting clan- 
destinely. Now they could show their 
true colors. The material was at once 
procured and a young man on board 
set to work to make them.” In due 
time there was great jollification in 
hauling down the British colors and 
putting up the Stars and Stripes. 
Miss Montgomery then tells how the 
Nancy came to our coast and was chas- 
ed by an English vessel. To avoid 
capture she was run ashore and ‘‘one 
tottering mast with the national colors 
flying seemed only left to guess her 
fate.” Still a quantity of powder and 
merchandise was left below and it was 
resolved to blow her up rather than 
let her fall into the hands of the ene- 


my with these stores. The plan was 
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arranged so that the men could have 
time to leave; and the captain and 
four men were the last toquit. ‘*As 
the boat distanced the wreck one man, 
John Hancock, jumped overboard as 
he said to save the beloved banner or 
perish in the attempt. His movement 
was so sudden that no chance was of- 
fered to prevent his boldness, and 
they looked on with horror to see 
him ascend the shivering mast and 
deliberately unfasten the flag, then 
plunge into the sea and bear it to the 
shore. The enemy, taking this act as 
a symbol of surrender, hastened to 
take possession of the prize and was 
involved in the subsequent explosion.” 
What a beautiful story! Whata pity 
to have to spoil it! The facts are, as 
published in a Philadelphia pnewspa- 
per, that the Nancy was blown up 
while standing for Cape May, to pre- 
vent her capture ; and that this event 
took place on the morning of June 29, 
1776, five days before the Declaration 
of Independence. Hence we see that 
the St. Thomas story was a mere sail- 
or’s yarn. There was no independence, 
and no new flag, when the Brig Nan- 
cy was at St. Thomas. 

The story of the origin of the flag 
as related by William Canby, is to the 
effect that Washington came to the 
house of his grandmother, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Ross, in June, 1776, in compa- 
ny with a committee of Congress ; and 
together they got up the design of the 
flag. Mrs. Ross lived at 239 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, at that time, and 
surely made some flags for the Con- 
tinental service ; Washington was also 
in Philadelphia in June, 1776. The 
descendants of Mrs. Ross say that 


Colonel George Ross, Robert Morris, 





and General Washington, were the 
committee who called upon Mrs. Ross, 
and they fix the date in June, 1776, 
when it is known Washington was in 
the city. They say also that Mrs. 
Ross suggested that the stars be five 
pointed instead of six-pointed as 
sketched by Washington. It is a fact 
that the stars on our flags, are five 
pointed; while those on our coins 
have six points. These people say 
that the first star spangled banner was 
made by this same Betsy Ross, and 
was made in 1776. The substitution 
of the words ‘‘United States” for 
‘‘United Colonies” did not take place 
until September, 1776 ; and the reso- 
lution to create a national flag was 
not passed by Congress until June 14, 
1777. I think entirely too much has 
been made of the Betsy Ross story. 
In the preparation of this lecture I 
have availed myself of all the author- 
ities within my reach, and have fol- 
lowed almost literally, Admiral Pre- 
ble, whose work on the flag far sur- 
passes anything else on that subject 
in our literature. A little pamphlet 
published some years ago and circu- 
lated among the schools the Admiral 
pronounces to be ridiculous ; and says 
the facts, dates, and assumptions it 
pretends to offer are equally unrelia- 
ble. He says: ‘‘It will probably nev- 
er be known who designed our union 
of stars, the records of Congress being 
silent upon the subject, and there 
being no mention or suggestion of it 
in any of the voluminous correspond- 
ence, or diaries of the time, public or 
private, which have been published.” 


The flag came slowly into use, dis- 
placing allothers. Preble eloquently 
closes a paragraph upon this subject as 
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follows : ‘*Beyond a doubt the thirteen 
stars and thirteen stripes were unfurl- 
ed at the battle of Brandywine, Sep- 
tember 11, 1777, eight days after the 
official promulgation of them in 
Philadelphia, and at Germantown on 
the 4th of October following; they 
witnessed the operations against, and 
surrender of Burgoyne after the battle 
of Saratoga, October 11, 1777; and 
the sight of the new constellation help- 
ed to cheer the patriot army amid 
their sufferings around the camp fires 
at Valley Forge the ensuing winter. 
They waved triumphantly at the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
September 19, 1781; they looked 
down upon the evacuation of New 
York, November 25, 1783 ; and shar- 
ed in all the glory of the latter days 
of the Revolution. The starry flag 
waved over our Navy in the very eyes 
of England when Paul Jones on the 
Bonhomme Richard fought the Serap- 
is. It was hoisted in Charleston April 
13, 1780.” 





From 1795 subsequent to the ad- 
mission of Vermont and Kentucky the 
flag contained fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes. The bill thus altering the flag 
was passed and approved on the 13th 
day of January 1794, and went into 
effect May 1,1795. This was the flag 
of the war of 1812. The flag at 
Stonington, when it was bombarded 
by the British fleet, August 10, 1814 
is still preserved, and contains six- 
teen stars and thirteen stripes. In 
1818 it was enacted that the stripes 
be thirteen, and the number of stars 
equal to the number of states. This 
is the flag of our nation to-day. It 
stands as the symbol of our liberty 
and independence, peaceful business 
and democracy. It means now that 
the ‘‘door of hope” shall never be 
closed to any honest boy growing up 
in our land. 

The flag of our Union, may it ever 

be 

The banner of hope and flag of the 

free. 
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OUR FATHER LOVES US STILL. 


By A. R. Perham. 


When the sunshine, which has cheered 
us, 
With its bright and genial ray, 
Has departed, and the shadows 
Gather thickly ’round our way, 
Let us trust amid the darkness, 
With no fear of coming ill, 
Knowing this, whate’er befall us, 
That our Father loves us still. 


When the friends in whom we trustea 


Have grown cold and ceased to love, 
Or perchance they may have left us 
for that happy home above, 
Let us try to be submissive, 
And may peace our spirits fill, 
While we have this blest assurance, 
That our Father loves us still. 


Then with childlike faith, believing 
What we cannot understand, 
Let us cling more closely to him, 
And more firmly clasp his hand. 
He will daily keep and guide us, 
And his promises fulfil, 
For we know whate’er betides us 
That our Father loves us still. 
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A DESERTED PARADISE 





BY E. H. 


MERGING from the blue, gentle 

rolling surface of the ever-placid 
Pacific ocean are found a series of 
islands, part of those vast mountain 
ranges that cover this entire vol- 
canic district and form such barriers 
to the agricultural progress of human- 
ity. These islands are rugged, rocky, 
barren, wind-swept, deserted solitudes 
whereon emaciated sheep drag out 
a mournful existence and sea gulls 
dwell in vast multitudes. The larg- 
est of these, redeemed by alternate 
mountain, glen and ravine, is the 
island of Santa Catalina, discovered 
by Cabrillo just before his death in 
1545 and now the site of a watering 
place known as Avalon to which not 
only the sun-scorched inhabitants of 
Arizona and Southern California 
resort in the heated summer season, 
but to which thousands of tourists 
hie, for it is, with the old missions 
and ostriches, one of the novel sights 
of this New Arabia. Indians once 
occupied its barren heights and plains 
in multiplied numbers, but a hundred 
years ago when the good Franciscan 
fathers put the heathen to work on 
the mainland and gave them their 
board in exchange for their labor, 
these island Indians were so attracted 
by this apparent liberal compensa- 
tion, that they removed to the main- 
land and became with all the others 
wards of the church and builders of 
the great mission edifices that now 





RYDALL 


form such an attraction to visitors. 
From about 1830 to 1864 a solitary 
Mexican was the only inhabitant of 
the island; then the United States 
Government built a barracks about 
midway in the island and placed a 
number of soldiers there to guard 
against possible contingencies in case 
the Mexicans should become restive 
during the Civil War. The Mexican 
still haunts the island and acts as a 
fishing guide for tourists; the bar- 
racks is still standing, and the entire 
island is just about as it was, with 
the exception of Avalon, when Ca- 
brillo visited it with his caravals. 

About the year 1875 the presen 
owners, three brothers, sons of a 
worthy California pioneer, came in 
possession and began to advertise Av- 
alon to the world as a watering place. 
Prior to their occupation and the 
erection of their hotels and tent houses 
the previous owner had sold some 
fifty lots at Avalon, established a 
church and schoolhouse and rights of 
public domain attached to the loca- 
tion. But so well did the three broth- 
ers advertise the spot that it became 
very popular and has increased to a 
large size, every summer containing 
a transient population of some twenty 
thousand people who chase from the 
heated interior districts of Arizona 
and California to sequester by the 
gentle breezes that ever waft around 
this ‘‘Magic Isle.” It was not to 
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the interest of the three brothers that 
any steamers should land passengers 
except those who arrived in their 


fleet of tugs; captains of boats at 
San Pedro and San Diego yearned to 
carry over the desiring and deposit 
them on the shores of Avalon at the 
regular passenger rates ; but the ten- 
ants in possession were induced by 
the three brothers to assent to a mo- 
nopoly, the consequence of which has 
been that no individual arriving by 
any other steamer than theirs, or by 
boat, yacht, vessel or ship, was allow- 
ed to land without the payment of 
two dollars to the three brothers. 
Friction was created by this monopo- 
ly and from the entire coast protest 
arose; certain private individuals 
some years ago essayed to test the 
validity of the brothers’ claims, even 
going so far as to attempt landing 
accompanied by lawyers and witness- 
es, who took note of the force used by 
the local deputies to prevent any per- 
son setting foot on the pebbly beach 
of Avalon. These various attempts, 
full of interest.to the people and parti- 
cipants at the time they occurred, and 
duly recorded in the local press, came 
to naught, for the brothers had by 
this time formed a rich and powerful 
organization or company known as 
the Wilmington Transportation Com- 
pany, and such an organization match- 
ed against individual effort, always 
controls various means for suppressing 
opposition to monopoly besides direct 
fighting. So wearied, however, be- 
came the three brothers by the con- 
tinued opposition, that five years ago 
they announced their intention of 
opening Avalon to the world, giving 
the people their legal rights, and re- 
tiring to some other point on the 





Catalina coast, whereon they would 
establish another summer and winter 
resort. 

Santa Catalina is about twenty-two 
miles long and eight wide, except that 
the width at The Isthmus, fifteen miles 
from Avalon, is reduced to a mile; 
the land at the Isthmus is level and 
through this aperture in the succession 


of eminences that make up the major- 
ity of the island, the wind howls 
throughout the year and creates a cool- 
ness that is absolutely absent from 
Avalon, for the latter lies to the 
southeast and is entirely protected by 
the precipitous mountains to its rear, 
forming a cul de sack, in which is 
located a thousand tent houses owned 
by the three brothers and rented an- 
nually to the perspiring thousands who 
arrive from the mainland. In the 
interior level plains are found ; springs 
are numerous ; wild flowers during the 
month of February make all nature 
beautiful, but the diurnal sun the rest 
of the year scorches the barren hills 
and makes the land the abomination of 
desolation, over which scramble atten- 
uated sheep, a few wild goats, rattle- 
snakes and foxes. Suitable irrigating 
and water conserving methods would 
change these miniature deserts into 
gardens ; suitable sites exist in mul- 
tiplied numbers for the erection of 
hotels and private villas, and perhaps 
at no place on the entire coast are 
offered such beautiful maritime and 
and mountain views as may be enjoyed 
from these locations. But the iron 
hand of selfish monopoly bars the 
way and no part of the island may 
be purchased except after the manner 
of leases, the conditions of which are 
that after a certain period all the 
improvements go into the possession 
of the three brothers. Thus is a 
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series of magnificent areas kept from 
the American people, and the island, 
instead of being populated and im- 
proved by the perspiring population 
of California, to their perennial com- 
fort, is as neglected and deserted as 
it was a hundred years ago after the 
savage population migrated to the 
mainland. Not that the present 
owners need the money, so to speak, 
for they all have become millionaires 
and live in magnificent mansions in the 
aristocratic parts of Los Angeles, the 
capitol of Southern California, native 
sons, however, and untraveled men, 
they feel it their duty to hold on to 
everything in sight that they possess, 
and among these emoluments is this 
magnificent island of Santa Catalina 
upon which they have spent so much 
time and money to such good advant- 
age. Rumor has it that the Salt 
Lake Railway Company has purchased 
some of the lots held by individuals 
at Avalon and is about to establish a 
line of steamers to that point from 
their terminus at San Pedro. 
organization of the people or some 
such opposing company must be look- 
ed for to overcome this illegal mo- 
nopoly resulting from the agreement 
between the lot owners of Avalon 
and the three brothers for the exclu- 
sion of the public except via the fleet 
of the present owners. 

Besides the natural attractions al- 


ready referred to, many artificial exist 
at Avalon to comfort the tourist and 
local visitor ; excellent fishing can be 
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had in the waters of the island ; from 
the tuna, a monster that often weighs 
four hundred pounds, tothe diminu- 
tive sea trout. The yellowtail runs 
frequently in great shoals and forms 
excellent sport, also the albacore and 
sea bass; rock cod and mackerel 
abound. The wild mountain heights 
furnish the wild goat, a creature that 
can be shot after much arduous trav- 
eling. It is not always that the body 
of the animal can be procured, for 
upon inaccessible heights many bodies 
of deceased goats repose, the food of 
eagles and buzzards. 

Avalon contains saloons, gambling 
houses, golf links, and has a pavilion 
for dancing, supplied with music by a 
large and competent band paid by the 
three brothers. The owners attend 
to the cleaning of the city, the estab- 
lishment of improvements of a public 
nature, and the policing of the place. 
So far, this paternal municipal owner- 
ship has been a great success; thiev- 
ing is unknown,—for, indeed, the 
isolation of the colony would prevent 
the thief’s running away ;—fighting 
is punished by a fifty dollar fine, ad- 
ministered by the local butcher, who 
furnishes meat to the hotels of the 
three brothers; peace and harmony 
prevail, even though daily, summer 
and winter, thousands of tourists ar- 
rive at Avalon wharf and seek tempo- 
rary amusement and rest amid the 


voleanic surroundings and gentle 
zephyrs that eternally circulate around 
the Magic Isle. 
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